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IMPROMPTU. 


On Hearing Professor Agassiz on Brazil, at the 
Lowell Lectures. 


“1 ll break my staff, 
Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 

And, deeper than did ever plummet sound, 
Pl drown my book.” — Tempest. 


— by that magic staff, whose power sub- 
ime 


Made Prospero’s name the memory of all time, 

Mountains on mountains rise, aud far and wide 
The mightiest rivers through dense forests glide ; 
Soft o’er the cheek just stirs the western breeze ; 
A balmy fragrance fills the halcyon seas ; 

The Southern Cross hangs in the dark blue air, 
And every object tells — Brazil is there! 


The — dissolves. We mark the abrasions 
cep, 
Where glaciers rushed down Chimborazo’s 


steep ; 
While in the boundless waters icebergs roll, 
And earth’s foundations tremble to the pole. 


then sweep away. We sail along 
In Ariel’s boat, midst flowers unknown to song, 
Birds, beasts and fishes at his will appear, 
And palms perennial crown the tropic year. 
A plant —4 shell — a snail, no vulgar sight 
To him, who makes their structure his delight : 
What science claims, or knowledge loves to 
view, 
The great enchanter in each picture drew. , 


Could he who first announced with impious 


tongue 
That man progressive from a reptile strung ; 
Hear what we heard, would not that skeptic see 
Naught but a Thinking Power formed Agassiz ? 
Nov. 26, 1866. Joun H. Saepparp. 


— Transcript. 


THE POET AND THE PEOPLE. 


You care not for the splendour and the passion, 

The march of music and the glow of speech, 

Would rest, not strive, content with this world’s 
fashion, 

To. heights beyond your reach. 


“Some must do Earth’s real work: we fain 
would do it ; 

Be dull and humble some, not soar and shine : 
What part have we with painter or with poet,— 
Things earthly with divine?” 


‘So ’tis to-day, so yesterday ; to-morrow 
The same fool’s fable will be sung azain : 
You dream not that the Artist’s school is Sorrow, 


TU, ETC. 


’Tis you who gape at heayen, scora earth helow 
r— 

Your human nature narrowed to a span : 

Heaven cannot teach you, if Earth fail to show 


it, 
The majesty of Man. 


The ee bird stoops lowest ; base things and 
noble 

The seer sees each and all with human eyes, 

Cuts deeper through life’s rock, intent to double 

The striving and the prize. 


You choke life’s meaning out, love, tears, and 
laughter, 

With vague mad visions of some cold Ideal : 

He, looking, trusts or doubts the dread Here- 
after, 

But knows that Now is real. 


You call his life ‘calm,’ spent in Trath’s high 
quarrel, 

His songs ‘sweet,’ that in blood and pain 
were born : 

You think not of the brows beneath your laurel 

Red-bleeding from the thorn. 


You give him praise for some strange star, some 
comet 

Across your skies, of alien birth and breath — 

God gives him life to plunge into and plumb it 

Even to the dregs of death. 


Aye, gives him, over all, his bliss, to know it, 
And, under all, his gulfs of pain to span, — 
Not more ‘ divine,’ but most supremely Poet, 
When most intensely Man. / RR 
Haileybury College, November 6. 

— Spectator. 


ONLY A BABY SMALL. 


Onxy a baby small, 
Dropt from the skies ; 
Only a laughing face, 
o Two ay a ; 
nly two cherry lips, 
ie chubb coke 
Only two little hands, 
Ten little toes ; 
Only a golden head, 
Curly and soft ; 
Only a tongue that wags, 
Loudly and oft ; 
Only a little brain, 
Empty of thought ; 
Only a little heart, 
roubled with naught ; 
Only a tender flower, 
Sent us to rear; 
Only a life to love 
hile we are here. 





The Poet’s teacher Pain. 


— Child’s Garland, by Matthias Burr. 
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IMAGINATION AND CONDUCT. 


From the Saturday Review. 


IMAGINATION AND CONDUCT. 


Ir is a very common mistake to attribute 
to coldness and badness of heart what is 
really due to nothing more criminal than an 
entire want of imagination. People more 
often rudely disregard the feelings and situ- 
ation of others from inability to picture with 
any accuracy what is not immed ately and 
ey under their own eye, than from a 

ase resolution to pursue their objects at any 
cost to their friends and neighbours. They 
have no sympathy with disappointment and 
wounded affection and all the other similar 
forms of mental pain, simply because they 
are themselves unconscious of such sensa- 
tions, and they have not the faculty which 
would quicken them into realizing the pos- 
sibility of this pain in others. They say and 
do harsh and unsympathetic things, out of 
a sheer incapacity to foresee any but their 
most direct outside consequences. The im- 
mense power of imagination as a moral 
agent is almost invariably overlooked in the 
current domestic theories of moral educa- 
tion. Everybody sees how closely it lies 
about the root of art, how essential it is alike 
to the composition and the erijoyment of 
poetry, painting, and, above all, of music ; 
but not everybody has yet persuaded him- 
self that imagination plays a scarcely less 
important part in conduct. Take from the 
character and acts of the best men and wo- 
men what is due to the operation of the im- 
aginative faculties, and you would have left 
but few of the highest kind of good motives 
and fine traits. And from this it follows, 
that the present leaning of educational the- 
ories towards a severe repression of the im- 
agination in favour of the purely scientific 
form of mind is a leaning which is far from 
having all the arguments on its own side. 
Scientific training teaches the invaluable 
habits of testing all statements, and weigh- 
ing evidence, and preferring truth above all 
other considérations; but it would be a dis- 
tinct misfortune if excessive and narrow cul- 
tivation of the scientific spirit were to dis- 
place the imaginative temper, which is the 
very source and spring of so many moral 
excellences. The quick and manysided 
sensibility which is the result of a cultivated 
imagination, as a thousand instances have 
proved, is perfectly compatible with the 
strictest philosophic temper. The aim of 
man, as an inquirer and in the intellectual 
order of things, is truth; as a being with 
social instincts and obligations, his aim is 
beneficence and humanity. It is obvious 
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that neither of these in the least degree 
clashes with the other. But we can very 
easily believe that, if schoolmasters were to 
teach science in the narrow, ungenial, dry- 
bones fashion in which so many of them 
now teach ancient literature, the effect on the 
mind of a student with not more than aver- 
age natural susceptibility or enthusiasm would 
be fatally injurious to the health of the im- 
agination, and not less so therefore to so- 
cial conduct. It will be an exceedingly evil 
day when little boys and girls are regaled 
with mathematical puzzles, and experiments 
with the lever and the pulley, to the detri- 
ment of fairy tales and romances. For, al- 
though the effect of the highest scientific 
knowledge is to quicken and expand the 
imagination, this is not by any means the 
case when the knowledge is confined to the 
stiff and apparently arid and inelastic ele- 
ments. A lad who came away from school 
with only the same amount of appreciation 
of science as he commonly has of the classics 
would be even more starved than he is now 
in the imaginative region of his mind. 
Considering that the comparative weak- 
ness of the humane «sentiments is the chief 
cause of the most prominent as well as the 
most deep-seated miseries that prevail 
throughout the world, and not least of all in 
our own country, nothing can be more val- 
uable than an idea which sheds any light 
upon the suurce of ordinary inhumanity. 
And this too generally neglected truth that 
much cruelty and harshness in conduct is 
the result of defective imagination, has the 
important practical merit of substituting an 
accessible for an inaccessible cause. If you 
attribute a harsh or unfeeling act to innate 
malevolence or incurable natural coldness 
of disposition, there is an end of the matter. 
The harsh person must be left to his miser- 
able fate, and so too must those unfortunate 
beings who happen to be under his influence 
or in his power. He is what he is by the 
visitation of God. But it is of the essence 
of what has been called “ rationalism ” in all 
departments of thought to abandon this 
belief in the secret and unchangeable evil 
properties of the human heart. We no lon- 
ger believe that insanity is the consequence 
of the presence of an evil demon, who has 
taken bodily possession of its victim. And 
a rational analysis persuades us in the same 
way that an austere, unsympathetic, unféel- . 
ing disposition is not an absolute and final , 
quality of character into which we need in- 
quire no further ; but that, on the contrary, 
it only implies the presence of a number of un- 
favourable mental conditions, the most prom- 
inent of which is torpidity of imagination. 
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Invate badness of heart you cannot reach. 
A slumbering faculty of intellect you can 
reach. If anybody chooses to say, as wicked 
Caligulas have said, that to inflict torture of 
body or anguish of mind positively gives 
him pleasure, you can do nothing with him 
in the way of argument. The only course 
with a wretch of this sort is to put the grat- 
ification of his monstrous pleasures out of 
bis reach. But most people who pass for 
harsh and unfeeling would deny, and with 
perfect sincerity, that the infliction of pain 
18 other than highly distasteful to them. 
Their fault is that they do not see or under- 
stand the pain which they cause. Children, 
for instance, are nearly all cruel, and for 
the reason that they are, from their years, 
scarcely able to know what cruelty means 
Their’ barbarous tormentings of flies and 
toads and cats, and most other sentient be- 
ings on which they can lay their hands, are 
only the result of an ignorant sportiveness. 
They have no notion of the thrills of agony 
which their reckless humour sends along the 
quivering nerves of the victim. Parents too 
ofien content themselves with a simple pro- 
hibition, either very stern or else very mild 
and appealing, instead of trying to awaken 
a vivid consciousness of what these torn flies 
and mutilated toads endure. Boys and girls 
desist from these atrocities when they are 
old enough to find out for themselves that 
pain isa bad thing. But, besides the hor- 
rors which they inflict on birds and insects, 
are those with which they torment one. an- 
other, or rather with which the dull and 
blunt torment the few among them who are 
keenly sensitive. In this case they see 
plainly that they cause pain, but they have 
no distinct picture of what they are doing. 
And it is the same with them when they 
grow up. Persons with blunt sensibilities 
and sluggish imaginations know that this or 
that thimg is sure to be disagreeable to 
others, because they can tell the outward 
signs of pain and mortification. Only their 
conception ef pain is so dull, and corresponds 
so very imperfectly and scantily with the 
reality, as to have no restraining power 
over their conduct. In all cases of this kind 
exhortations to benevolence and consider- 
ateness and mercy only fall with a fraction 
of their due weight. Those to whom they 
are addressed understand too dimly what 
you mean by your very terms. They re- 
-_— definition, and the only way of making 
the definition intelligible is to kindle some 


them that their own capacities and suscep- 
tibilities are not the measures of the uni- 
verse, to quicken in them the idea that 
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there are unnumbered fine shades of pas 
sion and feeling and sensibility, each of 
which it is the business of the humane to 
take into account, and make proper allow- 
ance for. 

Besides this, it is needless to say that 
there are a hundred other sides of. conduct 
in which imagination plays a powerful 
though often unobserved part, and to which 
the imagination lends a characteristic c 1- 
our. The more this faculty of the mind is 

uickened and developed, the more distinct 
the leaning towards what is generous and 
lofty. Take those thousands of British 
households where a mistaken and dwarfing 
conception of religion has invested the bare 
notion of a richly cultivated imagination 
with all that is perilous and wicked — where 
the drama is spoken of as a choice device 
for ensnaring souls, where pictures are held 
to be vain gewgaws, novels to be pestilent 
diversions from the pursuit of salvation, and 
poetry to be very frivolous and dangerous 
as soon as it quits the bounds prescribed by 
the imagination of Dr. Watts. The grey, 
colourless life which comes of this theory is 
too well known, and so are the often disas- 
trous rebellions against the theory on the 
part of its younger victims. The profligacy 
of the soalhof too austere fathers is an old 
story. Minds with any elasticity or fertility 
or impulse cannot tolerate these stiff, nar- 
row bounds. They long for an atmosphere 
of growth and movement, and, as they do 
not find it in any form of virtue with which 
they are acquainted, they very commonly 
seek it in the more genial shape which vice 
may present. The powers of imagination 
which might have been made the very salt 
of character only serve to hurry the charac- 
ter the more rapidly to degradation. The 
mental ruin of the profligate is not so very 
much worse than the mental ruin of the 
prig, except in the external ruin which the 
former commonly entails into the bargain. 
Each loses that happy expansiveness of na- 
ture which is one of the traits that make a 
man’s character worth most both to himself 
and other people, and of which a rich and 
vigorous imagination is the chief root and 
source. It is rather mournful to think 
how many wretches there are whose only 
glimpses of these heights of soul are got 
through the evil agency of gin, whose 
only moments when such dim glimpses 
are possible are those when all the rest of 


‘the intellect except imagination has been 
flame in the imagination, to impress upon | 


lulled into a fata] slumber. 
of these visions of higher 


Whether any 
ssibilities sur- 


vive the clearing away of the spirituous 
mist is a question which the wise man Wl 
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not undertake to decide. With these un- 
fortunate souls, as with other people, the 
imagination takes some of its colour and 
bias from outside conditions ; but its effect is 
to make them brighter and more endurable, 
at least so long as the imagination is at work. 
Even faint and momentary insights of this 


sort are better than an unbroken level of 
sordid and hideous existence. But when 
culture and opportunity make the habitual 
and wise exercise of the imagination possi- 
ble, there is scarcely anything else so cer-* 
tain to elevate all the springs and impulses 
of conduct. 





Tue correspondent of La Presse in Italy 
warns tourists who pass through Ferrara not to 
believe that the cell shown as that of Tasso is 
really the one in which that poet was confined. 
“Byron, who was exceedingly credulous,” says 
this correspondent, “had himself shut up for 
two hours in this damp cell, and came out of 
it with one of the most remarkable fragments 
of his poem, ‘The Lamentations of Tasso’ 
the author of ‘ Don Juan’ and ‘ Childe Harold’ 
had a strange mania for writing French, and in 
The beginning of his wandering and poetic life 
he wrote it very badly, as the following verses, 
— authentic, but little known, will attest. 

hey were written by him on the wall of the 
coa -cellar which was pointed out to him as 
the dungeon where Tasso was confined : — 


‘Ta, le Tasse brul d’une flamme fatal, 
Expiant dans les fers sa gloire et son amur. 
Quand il va recevoirla palm trionfal 
Descand au noir sejur.’” 


ee 


Ir is stated that one of the objects which ex- 
cited the most curiosity in the recent exhibition 
at Toledo was a complete edition of “ Don 
Quixote,” printed in microscopic characters, on 
fifty-four cigarette papers. 





Unner the title of “ Twelve Champions of 
Revolution,” the Volkszeitung says, a work has 
been: published at Berlin, giving the biography 
of twelve men of the revolutionary epoch of the 
last twenty years in Germany, France, Russia, 
and Italy. 
Blum, Dortu, Hecker, Ruge, Schléffel, repre- 
sent Germany ; Ledru Rollin and Louis Blanc, 
France; Bakunin, Russia; Mazzini and Ca- 
vour, Italy. The work is by M. Gustav Struve, 
one of the democratic leaders of 1848, and by 
Ir. Rasch. 


Freiligrath, Karl Blind, Robert |. 











Micnat Levy & Co. announce the fourth 
serics of ‘ Quelques Pages d’Histoire Contem- 
poraine,” by M. Prevost Paradol, one of the 
writers on the Journal des Débats. The same 
publishers have also just brought out a new 
edition of the work of General E. Daumas, en- 
titled ‘‘ Les Chevaux du Sahara et les Moeurs 
du Désert.” This magnificent edition is accom- 
gen by comments and notes by Abd-el Ka- 
a and ornamented by a portrait of tho 

mir. 





GENERAL Puiipr DE Secur, the author of 
‘* Histoire de la Grande Armée,” has just com- 
pleted his “Mémoires sur Napoleon I. et les 
autres Personnages célébres de l’Epoque.” This 
veteran author is eighty-seven years o!d. 





Germany, which has hitherto been without 
a weekly political newspaper, is about to have 
one. It will be started by the proprietors of 
the daily Kélnische Zeitung, under the same 
name. 





Ir is stated in the daily papers that the South 
Kensington Museum has recently acquired a 
pack of playing cards of singular rarity. They 
are woven in silk, and were made for the Med- 
ici in the 17th century by one Panichi. 


Mr. Hannay is about to produce a work en- 
titled ‘‘ Three Hundred Years of a Norman 
House.” The “house” in question is that of 
the Gurneys of Norfolk, whose ancestors were 
the Lords of Gournay, in Normandy, from 
which place they derived their name. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
MR. SAVILLE HEATON ALSO PREACHES. 


Mr. Savitte Heaton had not the nat- 
ural advantages which distinguished Mr. 
Frere. His voice was rather weak, and an 
occasional hesitation, which was not exactly 
a stammer, induced a repetition of .words 
just pronounced, as if he had not been satis- 
fied with the way in which they were de- 
livered ; and sometimes gave that appearance 
of confusion which may be observed when 
a person reading aloud loses his place on 
the page. 

But on this occasion he was more fluent 
than usual ; and even Maggie half refrained 
from her customary slumbers, and shifted 
her large ignorant blue eyes with a certain 
complacency from one to another of the 
immediate auditors, as though ascertaining 
what effect her “ mon’s” discourse had on 
their minds. 

It was a very simple straightforward ser- 
mon, after all; with now and then a gleam 
of eloquence, and now and then an unex- 
pected metaphor, and always a glow of real 
earnestness about it: on the hackneyed 
text, “ Where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also,” — illustrated with the 
obvious lines of argument as to the various 
motives for * giving in charity,” as it is 
called, —the ambition to be thought well 

f by men,—the superstitious hope to 

one by good works for evil deeds, as of 
old great robbers built fine churches; on 
which principle Milan Cathedral is tradi- 
tionally said to have been founded ; being 
beguk by a penitent nephew, in memory of 
an esteemed uncle whom he hud murdered. 
He ‘touched also on the “ shame-faced giv- 
ing,” —because our neighbours give; the 
customary giving, — as one drops a piece of 
money into a church-plate ; and so forth. 
Nor did Mr. Saville Heaton become partic- 
ularly impressive till rather more than half 
way on in his discourse; when he dwelt 
on the secret motives, and even wicked 
motives, which may produce apparently 
good actions ; and in that part of his ser- 
mon his nervous hesitation seemed to leave 
him, and he spoke with more boldness and 
more eloquence of language than usual; the 
faces of his listeners being still noted in a 


sort of careless way by Magzie — while she 
occasionally broke the tedium of the time 
by irreverently and surreptitiously crack- 
ing green hazel nuts with her fine white 
teeth, and eating them. 

And those faces would have made a good 
study for a painter. The warm approval, 
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the sympathy with all that was true and 
earnest, in the countenance of Old Sir 
Douglas ; the serene, attentive, angelic brow 
and eyes of his young wife; Lorimer, with 
folded arms and set compressed mouth, 
looking apparently only at the uninter- 
esting strawhassock at his feet; Alice, 
demure, and yet restless, furtively blinking 
from time to time side glances at the preach- 
er; and Mr. James Frere (for he also at- 
tended, though his patroness at the Castle 
had tossed her head in scorn at the pro- 
ee with his dark bright eyes fixed on 
Saville Heaton, rather with an expression 
of curiosity to learn how this man would 
handle the matter, than with any reference 
to the matter itself; but all attention to his 
words. 

Then it was — as the speaker dwelt on 
the power of God, “to whom all hearts be 
open, all desires known,” to sift and discern 
the variety of motives that may produce 
one common result; when he warned his 
hearers in the language of Scripture that 
“there is nothing covered that shall not be 
revealed, neither hid that shall not be 
known ;” that “ whatsoever has been spoken 
in darkness shall be heard in the light, — 
and that which was whispered in the ear in 
closets shall be proclaimed upon the house- 
tops,”—with all argument pertaining to 
those solemn texts and withering denuncia- 
tions of the pharisaical hypocrisy which de- 
ludes man, but never can delude God ; — 
then it was, as I have said, that this shy and 
common-place minister became extremely 
impressive ; and spoke indeed so forcibly 
and so well, that an electric thrill seemed 
to go through his small congregation, both 
among the Jearned and the unlearned. 

Alive Ross sat stiller than ever; but her 

lance wandered from Heaton to Sir Dovg- 
as, and back again with sidelong skill to 
others of the group: while Mr. Frere’s eyes 
were withdrawn from the preacher, though 
the expression of attention and curiosity 
even deepened in his face. He seemed to 
be resolving’ some problem in his mind. 
Suddenly his fine eyes flashed upwards 
again, and turned — not on Heaton, but on 
Lorimer Boyd ! 

Their eyes met. Lorimer seemed to 
have been observing him. Some ripple of 
movement, which did not even amount to 
one of Mr. Boyd’s “ grim smiles,” flickered 
round his mouth: and some of that inexpli- 
cable shrinking, which is visible in the 
human eye even when its gaze is not with- 
drawn — in moments of fear, suspicion, or 
conscious duplicity — contracted for a sec- 





ond or two the bright, bold, clever orbs 
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which had “charmed” Miss Alice Ross. 
Then another expression into them. 
Not of fear; of defiance ; of hard resolution ; 
an accordance for the moment of the eyes 
with the hard, resolute, animal mouth: and 
then Mr. James Frere’s countenance be- 
came, as before, simply attentive, and 
watchful of the preacher’s closing words. 

But there had been, in that short moment, 
between those two men, that strange spir- 
itual communication which all of us who 
have any experience of life, know so well. 
Mr. Frere became aware ‘that Mr. Boyd 
distrusted him; and Mr. Boyd, that he and 
his distrust were alike defied and set at 
nought by the eloquent stranger. 

or did it snebthe sealing of the convic- 
tion in Mr. Frere’s mind that Lorimer had 
“ something to do with the sermon,” which 
was naturally produced by overhearing 
eaton on their walk home- 
wards answer Sir Douglas’s kindly congratu- 
lations on the excellence of that discourse, 
by the modest deprecatory reply, “ Well, I 
had the advantage of talking the subject 
over with Mr. Boyd : indeed, of reading the 
sermon to him, and receiving some valuable 
suggestions. He is a very superior man: 
a great scholar: a most cultivated mind: 
I feel greatly indebted to him for the inter- 
est he has shown in my plans and m 
school ; and [ consider my composition, suc 
as it was, much benefited by his remarks.” 

When Mr. James Frere heard this mod- 
est — to Sir Douglas’s compliments, he 
was walking immediately behind the group; 
side by side with Miss Alice Ross. Invol- 
untarily he turned to her, to see how she 
‘took” the answer so made, and — 
to make some disparaging comment on Mr 
Boyd's interference, by way of guarding his 
own interests in that quarter. He met 
Alice’s glance as he had previously met 
Lorimer’s; and received much the same 
degree of enlightenment from it, though of 
a more satisfactory kind. 

He decided that it was quite unnecessary 
to make any observation. He therefore 
merely sighed, and, casting his eyes wistfully 
over the hills and intervening scenery, he 
said, “I would I were away from this 
pore! I must think of leaving Clochna- 


And Alice Ross did.not say in any fool- 
ish tender way, “ Pray don’t leave us,” or 
“Oh, I should be so sorry;” but, with a 
little hard short laugh, and slow drawling 
utterance, she said “ You are easily beaten, 
Mr. Frere.” 

And Mr. Frere, though he had some ex- 
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rience of the sex, was just sufficiently 
vartled to pause before he saa F 

“No: I am not easily beaten, Alice 
Ross.” 

Whether she noticed his calling her by 
her name, and approved or disapproved the 
liberty so taken, could not be guessed from 
outward evidence. She certainly approved 
the sentiment, if the smile of odd sinister 
triumph that slowly left her small thin 
mouth spoke true: and she made no at- 
tempt to withdraw from his companionship, 
and join some. one else in the walking 

rty. 

Nay, when Mr. Frere turned back after 
escorting her, and shook hands with Sir 
Douglas, and lamented that he could not stay 
to dinner, but must return to the Dowager 
Clochnaben, he saw, with great satisfaction, 
that pussy-cat Alice had glided out of the 
party at the castle door, and was standing 
alone and en cachette against a mass of 
thick laurels, watching him as he walked 
away. ; 

If Mr. Frere had been a commonplace 
gentleman he might have stopped, and 
waved his hand perhaps, in token of fare- 
well, and of his consciousness ‘that she was 
thus occupied. But he knew better. Not 
Isaac, when he went forth to meditate in. 
the fields at eventide, could seem more- 
utterly unconscious of observation. Only,.. 
when he reached the vantage ground of 
slight ascent which prefaced the more 7 
ged climb to come he paused at that knoll, 
and lifting his hat, not in token of salutation, 
but as relieving himself of a formal eneum- 
brance, stood and gazed at the red sky of" 
evening and the picturesque scenery, Believ-- 


.|ing (not in vain) that those shrewd grey 


eyes were still fixed upon him, and that he. 
himself appeared to the full as picturesque 
as any other object within their view. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
KENNETH AGAIN ? 


But Mr. Saville Heaton was not destined 
to enlighten his congregation with an- 
other sermon distilled through the alembic 
of Lorimer Boyd’s mind. At Torrieburn, 
and at Glenrossie also, that Sunday even- 
ing, all was perplexity and alarm. News, 
— bad news, — had come of Kenneth! Not 
this time of his conduct, or His debts; or 
anything which friends mightremedy. No; 
but Kenneth lay ill of fewer, dying, some 
of the doctors thought,.at Sam Sebastian 


’ 
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which port he had reached, intending to 
return trom Spain through France. 

— and rather inco _— — dic- 
tated to some woman, parti iu ; 
narrated the ineunationan Lok idlng 
had a burning fever, he had apparently 
recovered, but now it was a low nervous 
fever, and the young Signore could not lift 
his hands to his head for weakness. 

. And, indeed, it is now more than eight 
days that his young Excellency has not 
sworn, nor shown any symptoms of his 
usual animation, and my mind is at sea, and 
mi crepa il cuore ; it breaks my heart; for, 
could I hear the well-beloved Excellenc 
eall me a dog,—or find some faalt, —1 
would revive ; and, indeed, only yesterday, 
it was in my hope that he was about to 
throw at me the cup of lemonade (which he 
relished not, finding it bitter), for his eyes 
showed much anger; but with grief, I say, 
it d, and he only set the cup on one 
side. And that same evening; my limbs all 
trembled, for he called and said —‘ Giu- 
seppe! death is coming; tell my uncle to 
forgive ag ope as I do” “And with a 
great sigh his young Excellency sank in 
a great swoon. Now, if some friend will 
come to his Excellency, it will be good. 
Not for weariness, for I am strong, and will 
nurse the Signore as a child; but for 
cheering by words in the English tongue, 
and to understand well whether he should 
live or die ; and if he die, to say what shall 
be done. 

*“ And with much misery I recommend 
myself to all saints of mercy —as also | 
commend to God and His goodness your 
most noble Excellency, and the young Ex- 
eellency who is dying, and all the good 
family, 

“T am 


, 
“ Your most devoted and most humble, 
“ GIUSEPPK.” 


In a hand nearly illegible, but evidently 
serawled by Kenneth, was added, “ Tell my 
mother I think of her and Torrieburn.” 

Little had he written, poor Kenneth, to 
that mother, or his uncle, or any one else 
during his wanderings. “ Au jour, le jour” 
was his motto, and. the careless enjoyment 
of passing hougs his sole object in life. Now 
life was trembling in the balance, and this 
moan from a foreign Jand came, like a sick 

 ehild’s ery at midnight, to startle them all. 

Who should go to Kenneth ? 

Sir Douglas could not. Dearly as he 
loved this Absalom, he had holier and 
closer.ties that held him back. His young 
wife:was ailing, was soon to be a mother; 
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his place was with her, not with Kenneth. 
Lorimer would have been willing enough, 
but would he, could he, be welcome to that 
|young, unjust, irritable mind? It was 
| settled that Saville Heaton should go. He 
had been Kenneth’s tutor; he was his step- 
father ; and though the rebellion and in- 
— of boyhood and adolescence had 
n his sole return for much kindness, and 
,the bitter speech had once been flung at 
him in one of Kenneth’s rages, —“ Your 
/care of me! Who thanks you? You were 
paid for your care of me, such as it was,” — 
still, the gentle nature of the man, and his 
desire to do his best for Maggie’s son, had 
upborne him through much insult and folly, 
and they had not been on bad terms dur- 
ing the latter years of Kenneth’s youth, 
nor had Kenneth been much at home, either 
to provoke, or be provoked by, unwelcome 
communion. ; 
Saville Heaton was to go, then: and 





alone. As to being accompanied by his 
wife, it was not to be thought of for a mo- 
ment. Maggie raving and sobbing by a 


sick bed, where, of all things, quiet was most 
desirable; Maggie struggling to explain 
herself in broad Scotch among foreigners, 
to whom even English was barely compre- 
hensible; Maggie travelling and living in 
foreign hotels, who had never stirred he 
a ;—it was simply an. impossi- 
ility. 

Luckily it never appeared to that wilful 
female in any other light. She shrieked 
and sobbed over Kenneth’s state incessantly 
during the two or three hours of prepara- 
tion that intervened between the receipt of 
the ill tidings and her husband's departure, 
but she never thought of pleading to go 
with him. She rocked herself to and tro 
in spasmodic sobbings, and left the packing 
and arranging of his scanty comforts to the 
yet more ignorant servant lassie. She re- 
peatedly told him he would be killed and 
eaten “ amang they outlandish men,” and 
then, starting to her feet, urged him to be- 
gone, and reproached him for slowness, 
“ while, maybe, Kenneth lay deeing.” When 
at length he attempted to bid her farewell 
and start, she clung to him as if she had 
never intended him to leave her; and, as 
the dog-cart rapidly drove away, above the 
sound of its wheels came the sharp succes- 
sive cries of her distress. Nor did her mood 
alter, until provoked by the efforts of the 
ow awkward servant to console and quiet 

er, and persuade her to “leave greeting 
and step ben, like a dear leddie,” —she 
turned suddenly, and administered to her 
would-be sympathiser a most sound and 
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vigorous box on the ear. The girl retreated 
“ben” into the house, and Maggie’s re- 
newed howling was only put a stop to, as 
usual, by sheer bodily exhaustion. 

By the time her father, the miller—to 
whom her mother had gone to communicate 
the “ awfu’ tidins ” — arrived at Torrieburn 
House, Maggie was quiet enough ; and the 
three sat down in the parlour to a bowl of 
extremely stiff whisky toddy. The “auld 
wife” retained sufficient discretion to drag 
her new upstairs after a while, and put 
her to bed before she retired to her own; 
but the miller was still asleep on the horse- 
hair sofa, with all his clothes on, when the 
morning shone with fullest light in at the 
windows of the room where Saville Hea- 
ton’s books and better occupations lay 
scattered about, testifying alike to the con- 
trast of his tastes with those whowhad sur- 
rounded him, and to the haste with which 
he had departed. 

No plave,—no corner of the wildest 
desert or the deepest wood — is so silent as 
the ‘room in which we have been ac- 
customed daily to hear a familiar voice. 
When Maggie came down in the mid-day, 
there was more weeping. And, when later 
in the afternoon, Sir Douglas, in his pity, 
rode over to see her, and actually proposed 
that she should come up and dine at Glen- 
rossie, she shook her head, saying, she 
would rather “ stay amang her mon’s bukes 
and think o’ Kenneth;” a piece of vague 
sentiment which found favour with the ten- 
der-hearted soldier; though, indeed, there 
mingled with Maggie’s real sorrow a covert 
repugnance to be sorrowful in presence of 
Gertrude, whom she persisted in looking 
upon as a “fause-hearted jilt,” and a 
“proud jade,” and connecting her with 
Kenneth’s long absence and heavy discon- 
tents, as show in his own angry letters and 
confessions. 

Sir Douglas, too, had his extra sadness 
out of the bad news. He thought over 
the sentence, “Tell my uncle to «forgive 
everything —as Ido!” Did the lad still 
think himself wronged? and how? What 
had been his grounds for resentment and 
complaint? Unjust; of course unjust, for 
Sir Douglas’s conscience was clear of all 
offence, but still existent. What had he to 
“forgive,” even in the waywardness of his 
own warped imagination ? 

Sir Douglas’s heart ached as he sat 
through the silent dinner, where all were 
thinking in their various ways of Kenneth ; 
and ached next day when he sat in his 
wife’s beautiful morning room, gazing ab- 
stractedly over his book at the light on her 
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shining hair, and the gay patterned tapes- 
try border she was working. 

As he looked, he sighed; and at the 
sound of that sigh she looked up, and then 
she softly rose, and coming towards him, 
tenderly kissed his saddened brow. 

“ Oh, my love ; my dearest love; I wish,” 
said Sir Douglas hesitatingly, “ that I knew 
about Kenneth!” 

“ We shall have news of him soon,” Ger- 
trude answered, in her low quiet voice. 

Some inexplicable link in that chain 
of memory, “wherewith we are darkly 
bound,” brought vividly back to old Sir 
Douglas a scene of the past. He saw his 
Gertrude, his young wile, in her actual 
form; but he saw also, beyond, and as it 
were through, that bright visible presence, 
—his Gertrude yet younger; the fair girl 
of the Villa Mandérlo, the night he had 
yearned to ask her about Kenneth, and had 
refrained. 

Then, also, she had kissed him. It was 
her first caress; the caress not of passion, 
but of a tender and instinctive wish to 
comfort. 

So, now. 

And then and now the sense of anxiety 
—of love unutterable—and of being 
baffled in his wish for some clear certainty 
about his graceless nephew, blended into 
| pain and oppressed him. — - 
| But, she was there, that lovely wife who 
‘loved him! He ought to be happy and 
contented, if ever man was. He could not 
vex her. : 

So, day by day, they waited news of 
Kenneth, in silence and hope. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
SAVILLE HEATON CONQUERED. 


News came. First bad and depressing, 
then better; Kenneth more cheerful, great- 
ly pleased at Saville Heaton coming out to 
him; Giuseppe invaluable, as gentle as a 
nurse, and as active and robust as he was 
—_ Then a fluctuation of worse again. 

‘enveth had a relapse, and was in an alarm- 
ing state of depression and weakness; 
messages were reveived from him, of peni- 
tence and remorse for wasted years and 
misapplied energies; which tender ‘Sir 
Douglas wept over, exu'ted over, repeated 
with a quivering smile to his wife ; and then 
went back to old memories, old plans, old 
hopes, that had begun when he thought he 
would get Kenneth the brother sent to 
Eton, and “ made a man of ;” and flowered 
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once more fate the disappointment of that 
life) when little Kenneth the orphan was 
trusted to his benevolence. 

Kenneth was to get well, to reform, to 
marry, to be once more beloved, and cor- 
dially welcomed. All was to come right. 

And, as far as Kenneth’s recovery was 
concerned, all did come right. Saville 
Heaton’s simple straightforward _ letters 
gave a most graphic account of the in- 
creasing strength and irritability of the 
patient; and he dwelt with much sym- 
pathy on the naive gladness with which 
Giuseppe accepted all instances of ill-tem- 
per and impatience as so many proofs of 
convalescence. He especially narrated 
how once, when Kenneth had passionately 
stamped and sworn at the young Italian 
for some slight delay in bringing a bath, 
Giuseppe was afterwards met by him in 
the street, with his eyes lifted in beaming 
ret to a painted wooden Madonna in a 

lue gown covered with golden stars, fixed 
over the door of a corner house, and, being 
_— by Mr. Heaton as he passed, joyous- 
y informed him he had been “rendering 
thanks to Mary and the Santo Bambino; 
for certainly now the young Excellency 
was becoming quite himself again.” And 
quite himselt again Kenneth accordingly 
became. 

Atter that desirable consummation, for a 
while the accounts became scanty and con- 
fused ; and all that could be gathered was, 
that Saville Heaton was very unwell, then 
worse, then prostrated with low typhoid 
fever, then too weak to send personal ac- 
counts, and then, — after a pause, — a let- 
ter came from the English Vice-consul, 
stating that the Rev. Saville Heaton was 
DEAD ; that he had been buried with great 
respect and attention, had been followed to 
the grave by three or four English residents 
at San Sebastian, and by the Vice-consul 
himself; who had been much impressed by 
his kindly and devoted care of the first 
invalid, Mr. Kenneth Ross (whom he had 
since understood to be his step-son), and 
much pleased with his gentlemanly and dif- 
fident manners. That news had been sent 
to Granada, — whither young Mr. Kenneth 
Ross had betaken himself as soon as he was 
able to move, — of the extreme danger of 
his step-father, in order that that young 
gentleman might consider whether it would 
not be advisable for him to return; but that 
he had merely sent a letter (after rather an 
anxious period of suspense on the part of 
those who had addressed him) expressing 
his regret at the news, and desiring that 
“if anything happened to Mr. Saville 
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Heaton,” the Vice-consul would have the 
— to see that his papers, and all 
things belonging to him, were properly 
taken care of, and transmitted to the care 
of Sir Douglas Ross, in Scotland. The 
Vice-consul was h to assure Sir 
Douglas that such also had been the sole 
instructions given him by the dying man ; 
who had indeed expressed himself in a way 
that must give Sir Douglas much pleasure ; 
saying that he was “ the best friend he ever 
had, and the best man he ever knew.” 
That he had shown anxiety that some little 
valuables (ornaments of some sort) should 
be safely transmitted to his widow, with the 
message that during the very few opportu- 
nities he had had of being out in the open 
air during Kenneth’s illness, he had en- 
deavoured to find something that would 
~y her, to wear for his sake. That he 

ad sunk with such extreme rapidity at 
last (not being of a robust constitution), 
that he had been unable to write particu- 
lars, as he desired, to his wife and Sir 
Douglas ; but that he had died most peace- 
fully. There had been delirium, or course ; 
and there had been some confusion ina 
recommendation he apparently desired to 
make to Sir Douglas, that he * would en- 
deavour that Kenneth should do his duty 
by his mother” (at least so the Vice-consul 
understood him); but at the last he was 
extremely clear and collected, and his 
final words, in answer to an expression of 
compassion which escaped that gentleman 
as to his being alone in such an hour, were 
“ Not so alone asI appear. It is a great 
thing to die with perfect trust in God’s 
mercy, and perfect trust in some surviving 
friend.” After which brief utterance he 
sighed once or twice, shivered, sighed 
again, and lay still. 

Something “had happened” to Mr. 
Saville Heaton, according to the possi- 
bility indicated in the letter from Granada 
— Death had happened. 

When the news came to Torrieburn the 
results were pretty much what might have 
been expected. Great regret and respect 
were expressed by some members of his 
scanty flock; great weeping and wailing 
on the part of Maggie; great pity from 
Sir Douglas and his wife. 

Lorimer was at Clochnaben when the 
accounts were sent over tohim. He read 
them slowly, set bis teeth hard, clenched 
his hand, and looked gloomily at his motb- 
er, who had been talking meanwhile in an 
under-tone to Alice, respecting the news. 
_ James Frere was present, and very 
silent. 
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“Well, Lorimer, you need scarce look at 
me as though I had cut the man’s head off,” 
said the feminine dowager, as she caught 
her son’s glance. 

“T was not thinking of you.” 

“Of bim, then. If you’d an ounce of 
sense in those brains of which you are so 
proud, you’d think it the very best thing 
that could happen. When a man’s in every- 
body’s way the sooner he’s lifted out of the 
way the better. That’s my dictum.” 

“Neither (though I do not ‘agree with 
ped dictum) was I thinking of Saville 

eaton’s hard fate.” 

“ He was taken in God’s good time,” in- 
terposed Mr. Frere. 

“Perhaps you'd condescend to say what 
you were thinking of, that makes you look 
as if you wished we were all supping on 
poisoned brose,” snarled Lady Clochnaben, 
without noticing the interruption. 

“ I was wishing,” said Lorimer, with bit- | 
ter vehemence, “that, whenever ‘ God’s | 
ood time’ shall come for taking Kenneth 

oss, he may die as forlorn a death as the 
man who nursed him’ to recovery, and 
whom he deserted when it was his turn to 
render service. And I wish it with all my 
heart and soul !” 

“Devil doubt you!” retorted the Dow- 
ager; “ but I shouldn’t think your banning 
or blessing would make much odds in what’s 
settled above for that young reprobate : 
and, though with him (as usual) bad’s the 
best, he had his excuse this time, I suppose, 
in being too weak for journeying.” 

“A man is never too weak to do his 
duty ; that’s my dictum,” said Lorimer, with 
a provoking echo of his mother’s manner. 


-“ He can but sacrifice his life in doing it ; 


if that particular occasion be, as Mr. Frere 
terms it, ‘God’s good time to take him.’ 
Mr. Saville Heaton risked his life, and lost 
it, in doing what he conceived to be his 
duty by his step-son; and we should all be 
thankful, meanwhile, that the worthy ob- 
ject of his solicitude is convalescent, and en- 
Joying life at Granada.” 

“Oh! Mr. Boyd, you do hate Kenneth 
Ross so!” said Alice, with a deprecating 
drawl. 

“Ay!” chimed in Lady Clochnaben. 
“ And hate him not altogether for his faults 
either ; though his death would do you little 
good now, Lorimer.” 

She gave a clutch to settle the black silk 
condemnatory bonnet a little lower on her 
forehead, and laughed a short. hard, cack- 
ling laugh as she spoke. But the pale an- 
ger of her son’s face seemed rather to 
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check even her masculine courage, and 
she hastily added: 

*“ But you were always besotted with any 
of the people Sir Douglas chose to take up. 
I wonder you don’t offer yourself as third 
husband to that ranting red-haired woman 
at Torrieburn ; that faced me out about my 
factor and the cart-wheel, on your. direct 
encouragement.” 

. Lorimer made no answer. He was de- 
liberately folding up the papers he had been 
reading! and, having done so, he rose. 

“ Where are you going?” 

PN To Glenrossie, to see how Douglas bears 
this.” 

“ Are you coming back to-night ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Shall you be back to-morrow ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Humph! I’m sure, whatever your re- 
turn to Italy may be to Sir Douglas and 
Lady Ross, we'll have little miss of your 
cms here.” 

“ You will the better bear my departure 
on Wednesday.” 

“ The day after to-morrow ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T presume you have communicated the 
fact tu the friends you prefer ; you certainly 
never warned me that you were going so 
soon.” 

“Warned you, mother? My stay is no 

leasure to you—my absence no pain! 

ould to God” — 

But Lorimer did not speak out the rest, 
or that hard mother might have heard that 
son of gloom declare his wish that he were 
lying buried in a foreign grave in San Se- 
bastian instead of Saville Heaton ; followed 
to the tomb by strangers and an English 
Vice-consul, instead of wept for by natural 
friends. 

“*Parva Domus; Magna Quies,’” mutter- 
ed he to himself. And then he held out his 
hand in token of farewell to the angry dow- 
ager. 

” She choked a little, in spite of her assump- 
tion of utter indifference. 

“ T suppose this is not good-bye for good 
and all, in spite of sulks, eh, Lorimer ? ” 

' “No, mother ; I will see you again before 

0.” 

tt was spoken very sadly. He bowed to 
Alice and to Frere, and was gone. 

“ Give way once, and be ruled for ever ; 
that’s my dictum,” said Lady Clochnaben, 
after a brief pause. “ But Lorimer was a'- 
ways a heavy handful; even as a child he 
was neither to drive nor to lead. But he’s 
a clever brain — a clever brain.” And she 
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glanced with a mixture of pride and discon- 
tent to the scarlet-bound books on a further 
table, Lorimer’s college efforts. 

Mr. James Frere rose and brought one of 
the volumes. “ I will read one or two aloud, 
if you please,” said he. 

A grunt of assent gave the implied per- 
mission ; and after that exercise, Mr. Frere’s 
own talents were the theme of discussion. 
Saville Heaton’s place was empty. His 
voice was dumb. 

It made Alice Ross almost playful. There 
was a pretty glitter in her cat-like eyes, and 
a sort of purring murmur of underlying con- 
tent in her slow soft voice, whenever she 
answered or volunteered an observation. 

While over the hills, in the calm Western 
light, went Lorimer Boyd, to that other 
castle, where the magna quies co-existed yet 
with life and hope. 

Sir Douglas had not returned from a pil- 
grimage on toot to Torrieburn; but Ger- 
trude, who had driven over, was resting on 
the sofa, looking very pale and wearied. 
She welcomed Lorimer eagerly, and, after 
the first greeting, burst into tears. 

“It is very foolish,” she said, smiling 
through that transient shower, “for Mr. 
Heaton was almost a stranger to me, and he 
was a good man; a pious man; but there 
is something forlorn in his going away to die 
0, in a foreign land; and I am nof very 
strong just now, and poor Mrs. Rss Heaton 
is so vehement in the expression of her feel- 
inys that it shakes one’s nerves!” 

Lorimer stopped her, with more emotion 
than was outta his manner. 

“Oh! for God’s sake, don’t excuse your- 
self to me for being tender and womanly,” 
he said. “ Better to me is any expression of 
feeling ; better the animal howling of that 
poor uatutored creature at Torrieburn — 
than the iron hardness one sees in some 
hearts! She may well lament Heaton, for 
a more indulgent gentleman never tied 
himself for beauty’s sake to an uncongenial 
mate. And he had dignity too. No one 
ever could have seen — who did not watch 
him closely and understand him thoroughly 
— how often he felt wounded and ashamed 
of the choice he had made (if indeed we 
can term it choice; for I believe the deter- 
mination to marry was rather on Maggie's 
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Dear companions they were ; dear friends, 
through shade and sunshine. Gertrude had 
said no more than she felt, when on a for- 
mer occasion she wished he had been born 
Sir Douglas’s brother. And Sir Douglas 
loved him too ; with that strict divine attach- 
ment which in its perfection we are assured 
“ passeth the love of woman,” and which an 
old poet has immortalized by comparison 
with a yet diviner communion : 


“Since David 


had his Jonathan, Curist his 
John.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
“THE DAYS THAT GROW INTO YEARS.” 


THE pages which divide the events of life 
turn very slowly ; but the pages which nar- 
rate the history of a lite turn rapidly. 
Events which change whole destinies com- 
press themselves into a single sentence ; joy 
goes by like a flash of light, and the tears 
which have wasted the very eyes that wept 
them demand no fuller record than the brief 
monotonous lament of poor Marguerite in 
“ Faust :” 


“Ich weiue, und weine, und weine!” 


Gertrudes life was gliding by in sunlight 
and joy. Bonfires had been lit on the pleas- 
ant hills for the birth of an heir to Glen- 
rossie ; and the little heir himself was al- 
ready beginning to prattle the thoughts of 
childhood ; and puzzle his elders, as all chil- 
dren do, with questions which theologists, 
moralists, and philosophers would attempt 
to answer in vain. 

* Old Sir Douglas” was very little older; 
but at that age silver begins to mingle with 
the brightest and curliest hair, and the tem- 
ples of that broad frank forehead were get- 
ting higher and barer, and smooth under the 
touch of the strong little rosy fingers of his 
idolized boy. 

Mr. James Frere had found a clear field 
after the death of Mr. Saville Heaton; and 
had so far modified his views of open-air 
worship, that he had eagerly seized the op- 
portunity of “ mentioning” to Sir Douglas 


side). I have heard her herself say he had | (backed by much more skilful “ mentioning ” 


never given her a hard word ; if J had been 
her husband I am afraid she would have 
heard a good many.” 

And, with the last words, the saturnine 
smile returned to Lorimer’s lips, and the 
conversation took a more cheerful turn be- 
tween him and Gertrude Ross. 





on the part of Alice Ross), that he would 
not object to succeed that simple and unelo- 
quent preacher ; and endeavour, by the grace 
of God, to lead the little flock (so ill taught 
hitherto) into the right way. The schools, 
founded by his earnest predecessor, were 


also placed under his superintendence ; and 
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rigidly were the children trained and looked 
atter. The penitential Sabbath, instead of 
the holiday Sabbath, wasestablished amongst 
them ; the “ Lord’s-day” was erased from 
the book of common life, and left blank from 
all human interest. To swear, to lie, to 
thieve, to strike even to bloodshed, were 
gradually shown to be less offensive to the 
Creator, than to hum a song, whistle a tune, 
write a letter, or take a sauntering happy 
walk over the hill, and sit chatting under 
the birken trees in the heather, overlooking 
the silver lake. A boy of ten was ‘excom- 
municated, as it were, and expelled the 
“schule,” for being found with his mouth 
and pockets full of blackberries so freshly 
gathered that they could only have been 
procured on the “ Lord’s-day,” ‘by the ter- 
rible desecration of gathering them on his 
way to service. In vain did his old grand- 
mother plead in guttural and nasal accents 
that the creature “ was but a wean,” a “ puir 
wee laddie that wad be mair circumspeck ” 
for the time to come. The time to come 
was blackened for him with public reproba- 
tion ; and, as his compeers passed him, sit- 
ting alone in the ingle nook, or on the stones 
in the sunshine, they nudged each other on 
the shoulder and whispered, “ Yon’s Jamie 
Macmichael, that the meenister ’ull no per- 
mit to enter, ye ken; he broke the Lord’s- 


day !” 

Bolder and bolder grew Mr. James Frere 
under the consciousness of his own increas- 
ing influence ; and little by little his flowery 
and eloquent discourses crept even to the 
forbidden margin of the habits of Glenrossie 
Castle ; to the occasional omission of atten- 
dance, and the “forsaking of assembling 
ourselves together ; ” to the neglect of bring- 
ing the young scion of the house of Douglas 
to the house of God, “ even as young Sam- 
uel was brought by his grateful mother, in 
the very dawn of his consecrated days: in- 
deed, at an age so tender, that his mother 
made a little coat for him and brought it for 
him to wear each successive year.” An 
image, which, so far from wanting impres- 
siveness in the ears of the listening popula- 
tion, caused the auld wives to look up with 
trembling reverence and conviction at the 
face of the preacher. 

Neither did Mr. Frere spare even the 
“ Lady of the Castle ” in his fervent denun- 
ciations. The singing on Sabbath evenings, 
even though — (as it were to compound 
with the devil)—the songs sung were 
harmless, pathetic, or religious; the glad 
walks and laughing conversations, heard by 
God, as Adam and Eve were overheard 
when His voice wandered through the still- 
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ness of Paradise in the fall of the day; the 
robes and sumptuous apparel of the graceful 
earthly form; the long residence in foreign 
lands, and the bringing forth out of those 
lands the minstrelsy of a foreign tongue, 
“yea, even such songs as Rizzio sang to 

ary, and Mary with Rizzio, when her soul 
went forth to commune with temptation, and 
with the powers of darkness, and with sen- 
sual passion, and the confusion of all things 
right with all things wrong;” all this the new 
minister preached upon; more especially on 
those Sundays when Lady Glenrossie failed 
to show herself in. the high old-fashioned 

w, to which Mr. Frere on such occasions 

ifted his fine eyes, commenting on “ the 

darkness of its emptiness,” and not unfre- 
quently sliding in some wonderful way into 
a comparison of himself with John Knox, — 
who boldly spoke forth the commission given 
unto him by God, fearing not the authority 
of kings, under the King of kings; nor the 
power of the beauty of woman; nor her sil- 
ver tongue; nor the ruddy colour of her 
cheek ; nor the tangles of her shining hair; 
while yet these things were belonging to one 
upregenerate and unredeemed: but with 
an iron tongue, —like a bell that will call 
to church whether men come or no, or like 
a clock that will certainly strike the hours 
and tell that they are passing or past, whevh- 
er men listen or no, — so did the iron tongue 
of John Knox sound in the ears of that un- 
regenerate queen and her sinful compan- 
ions, and so would he (James Frere), while 
yet his tongue remained unpalsied by dis- 
ease, and unquieted by the silence of 
death, continue to speak, yea, to cry and to 
shout, in the name of the Lord, if so be that 
by such speaking he could stir the heart of 
but one thoughtless sinner, and bid such a 
one turn to God while yet there was time ; 
before the birthright of Heaven was sold for 
the mess of pottage served in an earthly 
porringer ; before the vain weeping should 
come, in a bitter shower like the waters of 
Marah, when the soul should find no place for 
repentance though seeking it carefully with 
tears. 

And now and then, — though sparingly 
and cautiously, —Mr. James Frere would 
allude to his own self-sacrifices in the ser- 
vice of God; and leave the impression on 
his hearers (however that impression might 
be conveyed) that he might be called away 
to a more extended sphere of usefulness -at 
any moment; and would then conceive it 
his duty to go, — even if it were to the black- 
ness of savage lands, where the tiger prowl- 
ed and the lion roared and the hyena glared 
through the desolate night, preying like Sa- 
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tan on the unwary ; or into the mirth of dis- 
solute cities, where festering sin and disease 
threatened the very life of the preacher. 
But, in the meanwhile, his whole soul was 
as it were wrapped and encompassed by the 
flame of desire to be of use in that ph 
district committed to him by an over-ruling 
Providence. That he felt no scorn for the 
smallness of his task; for the Master who 
meted out his talents gave so many as he 
pleased, and no more, to each servant to 
employ; and, few or many, it was that ser- 
vant’s duty to double them. And often, he 
assured his listeners, he spent the day in 
prayer and fasting, in lifting up his eyes 
unto the hills, thinking of the coming of 
the Lord, and neither allowing bread nor 
meat to enter his lips till he had searched 
his heart to the uttermost, and cast out of it 
the evil things: as he humbly, earnestly — 
yea, with a cry of anguish as it were, im- 
plored his attentive hearers to do; so that 
they might stand pure, — as pure, at least, 
as sinful flesh and blood might hope to do. 
And Mr. Frere’s exhortations, and his 
mysterious allusion to the evil thing, and to 
his state of semi-starvation, — supported as 
that last allusion was by the spare figure, 
the meagre cheek with its hectic flush, and 
the bright abstracted look he wore when in 
the pulpit, — had a wonderful effect on the 
ph his hearers increasing and 
multiplying daily. And though there was 
little opportunity of practising abstinence 
among a population whose chief sustenance 
was the harmless earthly pottage of oat- 
meal “ — still a certain notion of the 
merit of all asceticism gained ground more 
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to be thankful at all to one so unregenerate 
and unredeemed: whose future fate was 
probably to seek repentance carefully with 
tears when it was too late to find it; and who 
meanwhile was certainly going home to sing 
outlandish songs “ such as Rizzio had sung to 
Mary and Mary to Rizzio” in the days of 
sinful feasting which preceded his assassi- 
nation and the confusion of the whole Scot- 
tish kingdom. 

So wore the time away — Gertrude un- 
conscious of her waning popularity ; happy 
in a husband’s love, aud glorytng in her 
child ; loving with a tender love the mother 
whose brightest quality was the love she 
also felt for that dear daughter; and still 
trying to “ pet” Alice — icy, alienp furtive- 
glancing Alice; and innocently dreaming 
she had succeeded !— glad, not jealous, at 
seeing Alice made more of than ever by Sir 
Douglas, whose love and happiness (good 
measure heaped up and running over) flow- 
ed to all within his reach — glad, not jealous 
at the regard shown to sir Douglas’s half- 
sister by the poor and the small tenantry ; 
who deemed Alice Ross indeed far more 
“ douce and discreet ” than the Queen Mary 
of Glenrossie Castle, and treasured man 
word and action intended by shrewd Aili 
to produce precisely that impression ; un- 
witting that those grains were dropped on 





urpose for their gleaning, — to sow in nar- 
row fields of thought, and bear seed in their 
| turn ! 

| And it was in the midst of the swiftly 
| passing though uneventful current of life 
‘thus described, that Sir Douglas entered 
| Gertrude’s bright morning room one sum- 





and more amongst them, and above all a| mer’s day, shortly after they had returned 


‘habit of watching whether their neighbours | from a brief sojourn in London, with a bun- 


were casting ovt the evil thing with proper | dle of papers and letters half opened in his 
diligence and energy ; and the condemna- | hand, his countenance so flushed and irra- 
tion by each man of his neighbour grew and | diated with emotion and gladness that Ger- 
prospered. Their Sabbaths were passed in | trude wondered what could have happened, 


the most rigorous strictness and the utmost 
unfriendliness. The disposition to medita- 
tion and prayer in the long do-nothingness 
of the tedious hours .was principally shown 
in meditating on various faults, and in thank- 
ing God that they were not “as other 
men.” 

Gertrude went about'doing good as"usual ; 
soothing the sick, comforting the afflicted, 
relieving the poor. But her benefits were 
somehow received differently from the for- 
mer days. A strong though vague impres- 
sion that she and Queen Mary and Mr. 
Frere and John Knox were not dissimilar, 
haunted the minds through whose very nar- 
row chinks the light of his preaching had 


and thought that, much as she admired him, 
| she never yet had comprehended how nobly 
beautiful was the dear familiar face. 
“Gertrude—my sweet love, — Ger- 
trude,” he said, “ I have a letter from Ken- 
'neth ; — really an admirable letter ; full of 
| feeling and steady purpose and good plans, 
—and regret for the past. . He begs me to 
try and arrange for the last time (you know 
he has still been rather imprudent of late) ; 
and says he is about to be married, to one 
every way satisfactory ; indeed, I know the 
name of the family he mentions. A Spanish 
girl, of high birth, wonderful beauty, and 
good fortune, whose acquaintance he made 
at Granada, just after that terrible illness ; 





come. Many felt almost a remorse at having | her family were extremely kind to him; and 
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indeed knew all about his people, as I know 
hers. It is a most glad and blessed piece 
of intelligence! He is to return here, as 
soon as he is united to his bride; and he 
hopes you will like her, and congratulate 
him. Your dear mother will be here soon : 
and we shall be a most joyful family party. 
Poor Kenneth! Well, at last all will be 
safe for him. He will steady and settle at 
last. Kenneth going to be married; it 
seems like a dream, does it not? ” 

“Avery happy dream,” Gertrude mur- 
mured, as she smiled up in her husband’s 
face with those serene eyes, whose gaze was 
like what we imagine the seraphs’ might be. 
“ Avery happy dream!” and she gave a 
sigh of relief, thinking how often she had 
rather dreaded Kenneth’s re-appearance 
after all the stormy scenes of Naples and 
the threats at the Villa Manddrlo. 

But Sir Douglas knew none of those 
things. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
A FAMILY GATHERING. 


WHETHER it was that Kenneth desired 
the first impression on his bride’s mind of 
all things in Scotland to be favourable — 
conscious that, with his usual spirit of boast- 
fulness, he had exaggerated all that was 
good, and suppressed all that was bad in the 
mention of his home — it is certain that he 
very eagerly accepted the cordial invitation 
of Sir Douglas to come to Glenrossie “ till 
Torrieburn was more ready.” 

He arrived very late, in what splendour 
four horses from the last inn on the road 
could supply, and put off seeing his mother 
till next day ; when he was to carry a com- 
mission from Sir Douglas, to ask her to 
come over and be introduced to his Spanish 
wife at the castle (as he was sure the latter 
would be “too fatigued to go to Torrie- 
burn ”), and to dine and sleep there. 

Donna Eusebia Ross received the em- 
brace of her new uncle and aunt, muffled 
and mantled as she was, with eager demon- 
strations of joy, and what the French call 
“effusion.” Lady Charlotte had arrived 
only a few minutes before, and Gertrude 
was anxious to chat with her mother, and 
see to her comfort; so that, till the toilettes 
were over, and dinner served, the ladies saw 
nothing more of each other. 

When Donna Eusebia did at last appear, 
they saw a most undeniable beauty ; though 
she looked (as, indeed, she was) some years 
older than Kenneth. What with the splen- 
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dour of a rich complexion, made richer by 
the addition of rouge ; the glossiness of hair 
made glossier with strongly scented oils; the 
deep crimson of the carnations twisted 
with black lace, on her head; the gems 
that glittered on her neck; the sudden 
turn and flashing of her glorious black eyes, 
and the equally sudden flirting and shuttin 
of a painted fan mounted in mother of pear 
and gold, the motion of which was so inces- 
sant that it seemed an integral portion of 
her living self; what with her gleamin 
smile when the curled lips parted and le 
her white-teeth like waves in the sunshine 
disclosing a shell; what with the prett, 
trick she had, at the end of every laug 
(and she laughed often), of giving a mis- 
chievous bite to the full under-lip, as though 
to punish it back to gravity; and what with 
the fling and leap of the soft fringes on her 
robe when she turned with quick animation 
to answer you, — there was so much lustre 
and movement about her, that it seemed as. 
if she were a fire-fly, transformed by magic 
into a woman. And, if she stood still tas 
she very seldom did), the curve of ber neck 
and back resembled some beautiful scroll- 
work in sculpture ; while her tiny forward 
foot shone in its satin shoe, a separate mira- 
cle, — for you wondered how anything so 
small could have so much strength and ma- 
jesty in it. 

The old family bitler looked at her, and 
at the little odd gummed curls on her bril- 
liant cheek, while he helped her to wine, with 
profound disapprobation ; but his subordi- 
nates were so struck with admiration they 
could scarcely attend to their duties, and 
only wished Old Sir Douglas had carried 
off such a matchless lady, when he resolved 
on bringing a wife from a foreign land. 

After dinner she sang — melancholy soft 
“ modinhas ;” animated martial airs; and 
odd saltatory music, that seemed as abrupt 
in its sudden intervals of sweetness as she in 
her own proper movements. ‘Trills and ca- 
dences, exclamations and pathetic sighs, and 
now and then, a beat of the tiny vehement 
foot in accompaniment, filled up the measure 
of her performance. 

If the music of the lute, “ when Rizzio 
sang to Mary and Mary to Rizzio,” was of 
a sort held to be dangerous to their mutual 
morality, what ought to be the result of 
Donna Eusebia’s melodious exercises ? 

“ Oh! I really do think,” said Lady Char- 
lotte to Sir Douglas, as she sat perplexed 


‘and wondering on the sofa, anxiously pull- 


ing the memorable ringlet to its full length 
and then letting it go again, — “I really do 
feel as if she was somebody in a story: some- 
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body, you know, who flies about at night, — 
like the ballet, — I mean like the Sylphide 
in the ballet. Only, of course, she isn’t as 
good as the Sylphide ; at least the Sylphide 
I saw Taglioni do, long ago, one could not 
help being sorry for, and, except that she 
flew about, she seemed so quiet you know; 
but of course it would have been better if 
the lover in the ballet had loved the High- 
land girl in the green plaid. Still she was 
so wonderful, that one can't exactly wonder 
—but I dare say she’ll keep Kenneth in 
good order — don’t you think so?” 

Sir Douglas smiled, rather abstractedly ; 
he was musing over the prospect of life-long 
neighbourhood and companionship between 
this Spanish woman and his wife. He look- 
ed at his serene, dove-eyed Gertrude. The 
serene eyes were bent gently and with ex- 
treme approbation on the singer. As they 
left the piano, and Eusebia lingered to lift 
gloves and rings and a bracelet with pendent 
jewels which Renasth reclasped on her arm, 

ady Ross bowed her head while passing the 
ottoman where her husband was seated, and 
whispered, “ What a bewitching creature !” 

And Kenneth also evidently thought her 
a bewitching creature. He was what is 
called “ passionately in love ” with bis Span- 
ish Donna; and he occasionally adopted to- 
wards Gertrude, in memory of unforgotten 
days at the Villa Manddrlo, a manner ab- 
surdly compounded of triumph and resent- 
ment, especially when the applause of his 
bride’s singing was greatest. It was a man- 
ner that seemed to say, “ Ah, you wouldn’t 
accept me, and now see what I’ve got. A 
woman with twice your beauty, and four 
times your voice, and twenty times your 
talent, and so in love with me that I believe 
she would stab any one she thought I fancied 
instead of her.” 

The next evening and the next passed off 
calmly enough. The sinner of Torrieburn 
came ; an‘ saw her son’s foreign wife with 
interest a‘ d with admiration, though unable 
to mak. out the meaning of the gracious 
sentences in broken English, which were 
delivered with the gleaming smile and the 
“effusion” of manner Donna Eusebia 
thought right in addressing all relatives. 
One smothered fear of Kenneth’s was not 
realized. Donna Eusebia did not perceive 
his mother’s vulgarity. The few phrases in 
the broadest Scotch which Maggie in her 
amazement uttered from time to time, were 
Greek to her but not more obscure than a 
great deal of what other people said. The 
over-decoration of Maggie's still handsome 
person at this festal meeting was > 

’ 


more than she herself had indulged in ; an 
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even if it had been, how was she to know 
that it was not as much the usual costume of 
an elderly Scotch lady, as the kilt was, 
which she had been shown in pictures, and 
had already see worn by peasantry that 
morning ? 

So they were all very comfortable, and 
Sir Douglas very genial and cheerful; and 
a day was fixed for a dinner to neighbours 
and friends, some to stay in the Castle, and 
some only to come “over moor and fell” to 
feast, and drink healths, and congratulate 
on the marriage of Ross of Torrieburn, Sir 
Douglas’s nephew. 

When the glum old dowager at Clochna- 
ben Castle ascertained from Alice that Jeze- 
bel of the radiant locks was an admitted 
guest at the castle of Glenrossie ; and would 
probably, if not certainly, grace with her 
presence the table of its master, she fiercely 
and defiantly shook her head with the black 
silk bonnet on it, at the unconscious card of 
invitation; and, pinching that oblong bit of 
pasteboard hard, between a thumb and fin- 
ger of each hand, as she held it out towards 
Sir Douglas’s half-sister, she ejaculated, 
“ Well! that ever I should live to see the 
day, when such a neighbourhood as ours was 
when first your mother came here —a 
neighbourhood of good names and good 
families, and folk whens and respected — 
should come to be such a heatherum-gather- 
um as it is now! How Lady Ross could 
dare to write such words to me —‘ Request- 
ed to meet friends and neighbours on the 
happy occasion of Mr. Kenneth’s marriage.’ 
Happy occasion, indeed ! I wonder what his 
fine Spanish she-grandee of a wife will 
think of the miller’s daughter! Friends and 
neighbours: was J ever friendly, or neigh- 
bourly either, with that ranting roaring 
woman ? I’}l not stir from Clochnaben ; nor 
shall Clochnaben stir ; nor Mr. James Frere, 
whose name Lady Ross has had just the 
blind impudence to add in; expecting de- 
cent women, and clergy, and people of a 
Christian sort, to sit hugger-mugger with 
women who've done nothing but offend the 
Lord ever since they were baptized! It’s 
really a thing that should be noticed with 
reprobation, and young Lady Ross should 
blush to have written such a card.” 

So saying, the irate dowager flung the 
card into the wood fire crackling before her, 
and, giving a last trembling shake of indig- 
nation to the black bonnet, she added : — 

“Humph! It’s not the only thing that 
ought to go to flames and brimstone. And 
you may just tell your milk-and-water Lady 
of Glenrossie that I’m a trifle less bendable 





than she is, and have neither an old hus- 
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band nor a ‘young lover to make me knuckle 
down to such company. And, when I’m 
asked to meet such, 1 answer stoutly, No. 
Keep yourself to yourself on such occasions ; 
that’s my dictum.” 

But, when Ailie had described “all the 
doings” at the castle, all the singing, and 
strangeness, and entertainment to be gather- 
ed therefrom ; when she had described that 
manner of Kenneth’s which she had shrewd- 
ly watched from her half-closed eyes, aided 
by the light of foregone conclusions ; when 
she dwelt on the offence a refusal would 

ive Sir Douglas, with the love he had for 
fis nephew; and probably also to the 
“Spanish she-grandee ” he had married, 
Lady Clochnaben sniffed, wavered, and 
covered the retreat from her resolute stand, 
which — (curiosity getting the better of pro- 
priety) — she at length permitted herself to 
make, — by giving utterance to another dic- 
tum; namely, that one was no more bound 
to know beforehand ‘what company one 
would meet at dinner than what dishes 
would be set on the table; that, maybe, 
Maggie would not be there (this being an 
interpretation to save her conscience, for 
she felt convinced of the contrary), but that, 
if the dreaded Jezebel did come, then she 
would show her neighbourly abhorrence of 
a neighbour's faults by treating Mrs. Ross 
Heaton with stern disdain; never speaking 
to her; never seeming to perceive her pres- 
ence; and, if she dared volunteer an obser- 
vation intended for the Clochnaben ear, then 
to pour out such open reproofs, such vials 
of fiery wrath, as would teach the brazen 
hussy never to forget herself again; even 
if she was puffed into as much importance 
as the toad in the fable by the unheard-of 
imprudence and apathy of Lady Ross; an 
apathy as to the great. rules of marriage 
and chastity which could only be attributed 
to her foreign education, and the idiocy of the 
mother who superintended it. 

And so a haughty condescension of assent 
was vouchsafed ; and the Dowager Clochna- 
ben, — clothed in black velvet trimmed with 
grébe bordering, and with a necklet of large 
single diamonds surmounting a white gauze 
ruff, — sailed into the great crimson room 
where the company were assembling, and 
cast a severe and searching glance over the 
heads and shoulders of most of the party, 
to see if the sinner of Torrieburn was 
there. 

Yes, she was! she was; in spite of all 
proper regulations of humanconduct. And, 
even then, Dowager Clochnaben had a frown 
ready to annihilate her, only that Maggie 
never looked her way. She was seated ina 
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great crimson silk arm-chair, one of her 
large white arms lounging on either side of 
it; giving a peculiar look of squareness to a 
figure already portly. She had on a gown 
of pale green satin, excessively trimmed 
with white blonde, and rather too short for 
a lady whose habit it was to sit cross-legged, 
with one foot in the air. But, beyond that, 
the dowager could find no comfort, nor any 
special ridicule in Maggie’s appearance. 
Mrs. Ross Heaton was fortunately very 
proud of her golden hair, and had not 
therefore hidden it with wreaths or lace- 
caps on this occasion; she had merely 
plaited its immense length, and coiled it 
round, as Lady Clochnaben said, “ just like 
the sea-serpent she was.” . 

She seemed extremely cheerful and elate ; 
rather loud in her laugh, and an object of 
some attention to the gentlemen immediate- 
ly near her. 

The party was rather numerous. People 
Kenneth had not seen from childhood, were 
gathered there — names he faintly remem- 
bered sounded in his ear—hands utterly 
unfamiliar clutched his with sentences of 
congratulation. 

There was Major Maxwell, who had served 
with Sir Douglas, and Mr. Innes of Innes, 
and three Forbeses of three several places, 
who had barely a distant cousinship among 
them, though all bore the same name, and 
who were accordingly all called by the 
names of their places, and the good word 
Forbes never mentioned. There was a re- 
markably handsome young Highlander in a 
kilt, with a velvet jacket, who rejoiced in 
the title of Monzies of Craigievar and Pol- 
doch, and who had an estate of about two 
hundred a year, somewhere “ayont the 
hills.” There were Campbells, and Stuarts, 
and Frasers, and Gordons, all “ good men 
and true ;” and many who had served their 
country, though their country was utterly 
indifferent to their existence —loyal men 
who loved their unseen monarch, and were 
ready at all times to fight in India, China, 
or America, as the case might be. 

The dinner was gay, and healths were 
drunk even in the presence of the ladies. 
The Spanish beauty flashed eyes and fan and 
jewels, with double and treble energy, and 
bit her under lip more than ever, and Ta 
ed with Monzies of Craigievar and Poldoch. 
Lady Cloethnaben grew grimmer and colder ; 
as the winter sky grows in the fall of the 
day. Mr. James Frere became excessively 
animated; insomuch that even the wary 
Alice was caught with an expression of sur- 
prise, and something strangely reseiabling 
fear, on her generally guarded countenance. 

42. 
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And Lady Ross, after also glancing at him 
once or twice unquietly, gave the usual sig- 
nal for the ladies to proceed to the drawing- 
room. 

There the Spanish beauty threw herself 
full length on one of the sofas with an ex- 
clamation of fatigue and exhaustion. Lady 
Ross moved towards her, and sat down by 
her side. Alice conversed in an undertone 
with Lady Charlotte. 

Coffee was served and taken; and then 
there was a pause. 

How could Maggie find courage to address 
that pillar of block velvet, which stood erect, 
surmounted by the diamond necklet, lean- 
ing one stern hand on the chimney-piece, 
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“T’m saying I'm glad we're met at last, 
Leddy Clochnaben.” 

“] desire you'll not have the boldness 
to address me,” said the dowager, with ex- 
cessive fierceness. “If family reasons in- 
duce persons who ought to know better, 
to invite you among decent folks, at least 
you might have the decency to keep quiet 
In your corner.” 

“ Tkeep quiet, mem!” exclaimed Maggie, 
bursting with wrath. ‘“ Who's the stranger 
here, I'd fain ken? I’m here amang my 
ain kin; for the marriage of my ain lad; 
wi’ a leddy that’s mair a leddy, an’ a bonnier 
leddy too, than a’ the Clochnabens that ever 
crooed on their beggarly midden; and I’d 





and setting one stern foot on the fender ! 
She did find courage, careless courage ; | 
did not even know any was needed. Still’ 


hae ye to ken that I dinna care that for yere 
airs and yere graces, and, if my mon’s dede 
that wad hae gi’en ye as gude as ye bring, I 


seated and lounging, she looked up at the) can tak’ my ain pairt; if even I hadn’t my 


dowager and said, — 

“I kenned ye weel by sicht, Leddy Cloch- 
naben, but we’re strangers else. Ye were 
no ow’ willing to show, the day ye mind I 
cam’ wi’ my puir mon, Mr. Heaton, to speak 
wi’ ye.” 
Lally Clochnaben positively shuddered 
with anger; but she made no reply. 

Maggie raised her voice, already some- 
thing of the loudest, as if she thought the 
hearer might be deaf. 


jlad come hame, and I'll” — 

What more Maggie would have said, 

snapping her white dingers with a rapid and 
| resounding repetition of snaps in the infu- 
riated dowager's face, cannot be known, for 
an hysterical burst of tears and howls be- 
_gan to wind up (or break down) her oration, 
| before she perceived that many-of the gen- 
| tlemen who had re-entered from dinner, and 
|all the ladies, were gazing at the scene in 
‘dismay. 





“ CARISSIMO.” 


Just beyond the Julian Gate, 
Stands an old and ruin’d seat, 
With some Latin and a date, 
’Neath a broken statue’s feet. 
There, from out a batter’d mask, 
Once a fountain used to flow, 
There by day the lizards bask, 
There by night the lovers go. 


There I heard them over night, 
Billing, cooing — all alone; 
I was hidden out of sight, 
Where the bank slides sheerly down — 
Sitting on an olive’s root 
In a dream of love and pain, 
Eating Memory’s bitter fruit ; 
Living the old times again. 


Little Nina’s voice it was, 
Whispering “‘ Carrissimo ” — 

Once I did the same — alas! 
That was twenty years ago. 

’T was the very voice and tone 
Once her mother pised to have ; 

I could not repress a groan, 
Thinking she is in her grave. 


Then they heard me, found me there — 
Nina fell upon my breast, 
Kiss’d my cheek — but I forbear — 
You who know me, know the rest. 
They are happy — from the tree 
Falls the fruit when fully grown, 
She is happy to be free— 
I am wretched, left alone. 


W. W. Sroryr. 
— Good Words. 
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OLD-FASHIONED SINS. 
From the Saturday Review. 


OLD-FASHIONED SINS. 


Tue history of mankind may be traced 
by the sins which have gone out of fashion. 
Not that it at all follows that mankind tends 
to perfection, or even to improvement. 
There is a fashion in sinning, as in other 
things. One popular sin may have gone out 
with the use of wigs, but another has perhaps 
been introduced with cylindrical hats ; if so, 
it has brought its punishment along with it. 
Moral diseases change their type like physi- 
cal. The Black Death and other hideous 
sicknesses have gone out, but we have got 
a good many new and virulent diseases in their 
place. Whether the physical constitution 
of men has on the average improved or 
decayed is a question for physicians to set- 
tle; and moralists may decide, if they can, 
whether we are on the whole better or 
worse than our forefathers. Believers in 
democracy will of course hold that we are 
improving; and staunch old Tories, that we 
are steadily declining in virtue. The cyni- 
cal part of mankind will fall back on the 
somewhat musty aphorism that human na- 
ture is much the same in all ages, which is 
as far from the truth as most aphorisms. It 
depends for its superficial probability upon’ 
an arbitrary division between the perma- 
nent character of a man and the modifica- 
tions produced by circumstances. We do 
not know that those modifications are mere- 
ly temporary, and that a modern English- 
man transplanted back to the middle ages 
would throw off his present habits as easily 
as he would change his clothes. On the 
confrary, it is more likely that some pas- 
sions are ultimately killed out by particular 
forms of society, as the instincts of a beast 
are altered by his domestication. The mor- 
al injunctions which were applicable in 
previous ages thus gradually acquire a 
curious tinge of naiveld ; they are directed 
against sins which have so changed in 
character that we have some difficulty in 
discovering their modern representatives. 
In some cases, we have merely changed our 
mode of action. We have learnt to convey, 
and not to steal; to break a wife’s heart by 
refined spiritual torture, instead of knocking 
her down with a club and stamping upon 
her; to influence by delicate attentions, 
instead of practising coarse bribery ; and so 
forth. But there are also some sins for 
which we seem to have grown too sensible 
or too virtuous. 

For example, old-fashioned moralists are 
always talking about the wickedness of 
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revenge. People seem really to have taken 
an exquisite pleasure in revenging them- 
selves; they are warned against yielding to 
its temptations as a working-man of the 
resent day is warned against drinking gin. 
t is supposed to be undoubtedly wrong, but 
so pleasant that it requires almost superhu- 
man strength to refrain from it. Now what 
civilized being at the present day really 
thinks it worth while to take any trouble to 
revenge himself? If any one has injured 
his vanity, has treated him in public places 
with contempt, or exposed his folly, he is 
rather glad than otherwise to pay off his 
adversary when the occasion comes ; but to 
make vengeance any very serious object of 
thought, much more to devote a life to it 
after the melodramatic fashion, i® so rare as 
to be almost an evidence of insanity. In 
old days, the case would naturally be differ- 
ent. A feudal baron, in the intense dulness 
of his country life, would very likely have 
nothing else to think of than the injury 
done to him by some brutal likeness of 
himself ; the one great excitement of his life 
being a fight, he would be always employ- 
ing his imagination at odd times in taking 
his enemy at a disadvantage, getting him 
down, and casting him into a loathsome 
dungeon. He might brood over this for 
hours, when his modern counterpart would’ 
be reading the Times. It would doubtless: 
be extremely gratifying when he could ulti-- 
mately change these amiable fancies into 
facts, and get his enemy bodily into the 
loathsome dungeon before his eyes. It 
would be a real addition to his narrow 
round of amusements to gloat over"his un- 
lucky victim in the dungeon, to ask him 
how he liked mouldy bread and stinking 
water, and perhaps ultimately to put his 
eyes out, or starve him, after the playful 
custom of the period. Loathsome dungeons 
have, however, gone out of fashion. If a 
country gentleman were to get another 
into his power, and lock him up in the coal- 
cellar, there would be a row about it in the 
papers; he therefore gives up meditating 
such an action as a part of real life; he 
does not even anticipate very seriously that 
he will ever be able to knock his enemy’s 
head off, though he sometimes uses some 
such traditional form of words as roughly 
expressing his feelings. As distractions are 
more plentiful than they used to be — even 
in the country — it is much easier to forget 
all about his injury, thus combining obedi- 
ence to Christian morality with amusement. 
Mr. Mudie’s Library has no doubt done a 
good deal towards eradicating this evil 
passion. Revenge: is. still, known, indeed, . 
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and is exemplified by occasional mur- 
derers, and eccentric old bachelors and 
ladies ; but in the classes whose time is fully 
occupied it has gone pretty well out of fash- 
ion; the pleasure is not worth the trouble. 
It is still believed in by novelists, because 
it is very convenient for dramatic purposes, 
and because nine-tenths of novelists draw, 
not from life, but from their predecessors. 
But even novelists are’ beginning to find it 
very hard to introduce it with any probability. 
It is one of the maty excellencies attributed 
to Mr. Guy Livingstone that he has a very 
low opinion of the Christian virtue of for- 
giveness. But the author is amusingly un- 
able to give him an opportunity of gratifying 
his revengeful spirit. He goes about curs- 
ing and swearing a good deal; but the 
worst he can do, when it comes to the point, 
is to decidedly cut the person who has 
offended him. Duelling is gone out of fash- 
ion, and murder*is not common in good 
society. The way in which the heroes 
of most novels revenge themselves is by 
one of those elaborate and diabolical plots 
which have, so far as we have ever heard, 
absolutely no counterpart in real life. Peo- 
ple sometimes tell a good many lies to get 
up the shares of a railway company, or to 
send down a horse in the betting; but the 
plot of fiction — the elaborate arrangement 
in which the villain brings the virtuous 
characters under the influence of a diaboli- 
cal enchantment, causing everybody to mis- 
understand everybody else throughout two 
volumes and a half—is simply fictitious. 
No one has time enough to weave such 
tangled webs of deceit. The villain has to 
be at his chambers or on the’ Stock Ex- 
change, and cannot be bothered with acting 
Iago in common life ; he would much rather 
give up the lady and the revenge, and take 
it out in money. One common device of 
novelists is exemplified in a story in Pick- 
wick, where a gentleman manages, after a 
long course of commercial operations, to sell 
up his enemy, and leave him to starve in 
the Fleet; he of course appears subsequent- 
ly, wrapped in a cloak (another arrange- 
ment which has perhaps become obsolete 
with the decline in melodramatic revenges), 
and reveals himself to his vietim with an 
appropriate speech. But even this sort of 
revenge is already losing its efficiency ; it 
depends upon the old law of imprisonment 
for debt, and the probable result in real 
life would be that the old gentleman would 
go through the court and retire upon a 
moderate competency, which would be a 
somewhat lame and impotent conclusion. 
Moreover, no good man of business would 
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think of mixing up business with revenge, 
It is generally fatal to both purposes to 
endeavour to combine benevolence with 
business. If you invest money with the 
purpose of doing good, you probably get no 
interest and no thanks; but to invest it 
with ‘malevolent objects would be even 


| worse, in a commercial as well as a Christian 


point of view. In short, it is getting daily 
more difficult to injure our enemies satisfac- 
torily, and we have daily a greater number 
of causes of distraction. It is not yet easy 
to love our enemies, but it is remarkably 
easy not to hate them. In fact, very few 
men have got any enemies in the proper 
sense of the word. In a remote district the 
parson and the squire may quarrel, and go 
on “nursing their wrath to keep it warm,” 
for any-number of years; but how could a 
parson and one of his parishioners quarrel 
to any effect in London ? The parishioner 
may cease to go to the parson’s church, or 
to ask him to dinner; but that is a very 
negative way of quarrelling ; the two fill too 
little space in each other’s lives to be cap- 
able of inflicting or receiving much injury. 
There are many men for whom one feels an 
instinctive dislike, but the worst that the 
most spiteful of us can do is to avoid their 
company, and perhaps to speak ill of them 
behind their backs. And nobody is seri- 
ously the worst nowadays for a little back- 
biting. The world won’t trouble itself 
about trifles, and such hostility is at most 
like throwing a few shells into a fortified 
town. It is annoying, but does no vital 
injury. 

There are various other vices which tend 
to become obsolete on the same principle. 
Why used our fathers, fifty years ago, to 
consume two bottles of port after dinner? 
Simply because life was so dull that they 
had nothing better to do. The dreary old 
bacchanalian melodies about driving away 
care merely meant that an elderly gentle- 
man of the period was generally bored 
unless he was drunk. No man could now 
afford to dine early every day, and pass the 
evening boozing, even if it were intrinsically 
pleasant. A somewhat similar case is that 
of gambling, considered as distinct from 
speculation. People enjoy games of pure 
chance because it is the simplest possible 
way of obtaining excitement without even 
an intellectual effort. Savages are keen 
gamblers, when they have a chance; it is 
a pleasant relief to the torpor of their ordi- 
nary lives at home. Red Indians, after 
losing all their other property, will stake 
their scalps, their lives, or their liberties. 
In more civilized states of society a craving 
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for excitement will induce men to gamble 
in proportion to their indolence and reck- 
lessness. Some of the old savage spirit is 
therefore still kept alive. The heavy gam- 
bling of the last century has rather,gone out 
of fashion, because the class amongst whom it 
flourished is on the whole better employed. 
The Turf still gives opportunities for sheer 
gambling, of which plenty of persons are 
ready to take advantage; which proves 
that there is still a large class of people 
with too little mind to appreciate any intel- 
lectual source of excitement, with too little 
serious occupation to preserve them from 
dulness, with too little forethought to ap- 
preciate the real value of their prospects, 
and with too much money to be good for 
them. The first three qualities make them 
approximate to the Red Indian as closely 
as other differences permit, and they take 
the best way for removing the distinction 
founded upon the last quality. The Turf 
is of course an improvement intellectually 
upon games of pure chance, in so far as the 
gamblers generally expect to win by supe- 
rior knowledge or skill. Whether this is a 
moral advantage is a very different ques- 
tion. In the same way, gambling on the 
Stock Exchange of course involves intellect 
— especially if that name includes every 
variety of cunning. We should therefore 
say that the old vice of gambling tends to 
go out of fashion and to be superseded by 
the more refined vice—or perhaps we 
should call it virtue—im which intellect 
has a share as well as chance. 

The general tendency of these changes, 
as of so many others, is to what is called the 
softening of modern life —the extirpation 
of the gross, brutal vices of former ages ; 
and, in cases where they subsist in other 
forms, the substitution of more refined and 
indirect modes of gratifying the passion. 
Possibly the passion which is in some cases 
gradually starved out by this treatment is 
in others stimulated. If envy, hatred, and 
malice are on the whole declining, certainly 
peeking and stealing do not seem to fall off. 

he modes by which property may be 
made to change hands are so various, and 
have been elaborated with such marvellous 
ingenuity, that the old language of' theft is 
becoming inadequate. Railway Companies 
have quite distanced pickpockets. But, it 


is only fair to add, this kind of cheating can 
only prow in proportion to the growth of 
confidence, so that perhaps it is a good sign 
on the whole. P 


From the London Review. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S DEFENCE. 


WHEN a man finds it necessary todo a 
thing which, as a matter of taste, he might be 
disinclined to do, it is no very difficult task 
to discover an excuse to save appearances. 
There is always some friend to supply the 
necessary pressure, and to force the reluc- 
tant individual on to the path which he 
perceives he should enter, yet is personally 
disinclined to explore. We will do Mr. 
Swinburne the justice to believe he has 
really felt that some public apology, or at 
least some explanation, was required from 
him in consideration of the gross outrages 
on public decency contained in his last 
volume of poems. Yet there is that in his 
writings which assures us that to make any 
sort of concession, to any one, on any point, 
must go strongly against his spirit. Never- 
theless, in the little pamphlet which he has 
just published under the title of “ Notes on 
Poems and Reviews,” he has condescended 
to answer the remarks made in several 
journals — our own included — on his “ Po- 
ems and Ballads.” He starts by saying that 
it is “ by no wish of his own ” that he under- 
takes such a task ; that he “stoops” to it; and 
that he would a good deal rather let his crit- 
ies pass without notice, and “ say out their say 
unheeded.” But he has to consider the feel- 
ings of his new publisher, and, in recogni- 
tion of that gentleman’s fair dealing in the 
matter, he feels bound to accede to his 
wishes, and to those of friends whose advice 
he values, and to make some reply to the 
charges that have been brought against him 
— ‘as far,” he adds, “as I understand 
them.” This, he expressly states, is done 
on his publisher’s account, not on his own. 
Tt would have been more dignified and 
courageous to make his replication with- 
out this preliminary flourish, which is a 
very old and stale device for securing the 
advantage of a retort while preserving an 
aspect of utter indifference to the censures 
which have really wrung forth the cry of 
anger or defiance. A man of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s power and genius should hardly have 
slunk behind a pretence which is very 
much of a piece with the poetaster’s “ re- 
| quest of friends” in the preface to his rick- 
|etty verses. Nor does the statement that 
he has consented to “ reply” to his censors 
‘ecohere with that which immediately pre- 





icedes it, that he has nothing to offer “ by 
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way of apology or vindication, of answer or 
appeal.” He has not, indeed, “ appealed” 
to any principle, for we know not to what 
he could appeal. But, after a fashion, he 
has answered the objections of his critics, 
and he has certainly attempted something 
in the way of vindication and apology. 
Apology, vindication, and answer, are all, 
iu our opinion, equally futile; but we can- 
not allow Mr. Swinburne to enter the lists, 
and at the same time affect to treat his ad- 
versaries as below his notice. The sneer, 
‘too, about answering the charges “as far 
as he understands them,” is idle, for it is 
evident that he understands them well 
enough; while such easily-grown flowers of 
rhetoric as — “ that full-fledged pheenix, the 
‘virtue’ of professional pressmen, rises 
chuckling and crowing from the dungbill, 
its birthplace and its deathbed ”— “the 
virulent virtue of pressmen and prostitutes ” 
—*“backbiters and imbeciles,” &c.— only 
show thai Mr. Swinburne feels he has been 
hit very hard, and has lost his temper in 
consequence. As regards his treatment of 
ourselves, however, we have no cause of 
complaint. He singles out our criticism of 
his “ Poems and Ballads” as the work of 
“an enemy,” but of “a gentleman,” and he 
addresses his reclamation 10 us, rather than 
to our brother’ critics, because the review 
which appeared in our impression of August 
4th, “ neither contains nor suggests anything 
false or filthy.” In what we have further 
to say on this unhappy subject, we hope to 
preserve the same mood and temper; but 
we cannot the less emphatically express 
our opinion that Mr. Swinburne has not 
purged himeelf of his original offence by the 
publication of this pamphlet. Not because 
we are his “ enemies,” but because we are 
his friends — the friends of his genius, of 
his prospective fame, and of the sanity of 
his art — do we speak thus sternly of what 
is no less suicidal than abhorrent ; and when 
his flatterers are equally his friends, we 
will gladly share with them that title. 

Mr. Swinburne says that we have de- 
scribed: two of his poems— “ Anactoria” 
and * Dolores” — as “ especially horrible ;” 
and he objects to the phrase as * somewhat 
inexpressive.” It may be so, but, to speak 
frankly, there are some puddles which we do 
not care to stir up. We are thus, no doubt, 
= at a disadvantage, since Mr. Swin- 

rne allows himself a latitude of concep- 
tion and of statement, from which, by the 
very terms of our quarrel, we are precluded. 
We are not sure that he is not justified in 
bringing a charge of hypocrisy against some 
of his critics, who, while expressing their 





horror of these poems, have very inge- 
niously contrived to pick out a'l the worst 
lines and phrases, so as to convey a com- 
plete idea of the moral corruption over which 
they shudder. This we have not done, and 
shall not do. Our “ inexpressiveness” was 
intentional, and will be preserved. with all 
its advantages and disadvantages. But, with 
respect to “ Anactoria,” we are at liberty to 
encounter the argument of Mr. Swinburne, 
that he cannot be blamed for writing that 

em because it is based on the celebrated 
Second Ode of Sappho. Now, we all know 
very well the nature of that Ode, and it is 
preposterous to allege in defence of a mod- 
ern poem that it is written in the spirit of 
that ecstasy of insane passion. Such a plea 
only makes the offence wor-e, as it still more 
clearly shows what was the living author’s 
intention and leading idea in the composi- 
tion of his poem. In God’s name —or, if 
that seem to Mr. Swinburne a superstitious 
adjuration, in the name of plain human rea- 
son and sense — what is the use of searching 
for the materials of poetry in the morbidi- 
ties of the hospital and the eccentricities of 
the madhouse ?) Grant that Sappho made 
a wonderful poem out of a grievous aberra- 
tion; is that any reason why a modern 
Englishman should scekfto rival her in her 
Bedlam flights of eroticism? Mr. Swin- 
burne says he despaired of translating the 
original, and, being disturbed.that such a 
marvellous revelation of mental and moral 
disease should bé lost to English poetry, he 
“ tried instead to reproduce in a diluted and 
dilated form the spirit of a poem which 
could not be réproduced in the body.” Now, 
this very “ dilution” increases the evil. 
Sappho’s Ode is at any rate short, sharp, 
and sudden, and may be supposed (which is 
the greatest excuse that can be made for it) 
to have been wrung from her during an in- 
terval of hysterical emotion. It bursts out, 
wild, quivering, and involuntary, and is 
straightway silent for ever. On the other 
hand, the author of “ Atalanta in Calydon,” 
without even the palliation of a suffering 
however abnormal, or a desire however de- 
mented, deliberately sits down, and produces 
in cold blood an elaborate study of diseased 
passion. What Sappho has disinissed in the 
briefest form, Mr. Swinburne expands into 
a poem of 305 lines. His production is 
really far worse than its prototype, because 
it is more self-conscious, mingling the intel- 
lect with the senses in a vicious union. 
Where the Lesbian gimply cried out with 
an intolerable and monstrous pain, Mr. 
Swinburne investigates with a literary zest. 
He analyses, he curiously inquires, he tastes, 
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he lingers round every detail, he contem- 
plates his case of morbid anatomy from 
every conceivable point of view ; he exhausts 
the language of wantonness, and recruits 
himself in a riot of blasphemy. The latter, 
indeed, is an offence of which poor Sappho 
herself seems never to have been guilty, and 
it is therefore a perfectly gratuitous addition 
by Mr. Swinburne from his own mental 
stock. As regards his blasphemies, by the 
way, he seeks a refuge which will not avail 
him. He refers to the writings of Shelley, 
and more particularly to the “ Queen Mab.” 
The reference is unfortunate. In the first 
place, Shelley, in his riper years, repudiated 
that poem, and sought an injunction in 
Chancery against its surreptitious publica- 
tion ; in the second place, Shelley’s opposi- 
tion to established dogmas was undertaken 
with a grave and serious purpose, in the ex- 
cellence of which there can be no doubt 
that he sincerely and devotedly believed. 
Whether he was right or wrong is nothing 
to the present argument. He had persuaded 
himself that the miseries of the world were 
mainly owing to certain opinions in religion 
and morals, and he came forward as a re- 
former, to challenge those opinions, and to 
supplant them,’ if he could, with others 
which he regarded as more reasonable. 
Mr. Swinburne does nothing of the sort. 
He gives the service of his genius to no 
scheme, whether true or false, whether 
practicable or Quixotic, for the emancipa- 
tion of mankind ; he does not question any 
system of faith or morals, be it yood or bad ; 
he simply raves and curses. This is not 
only shocking; it is silly and boyish, be- 
cause purposeless. The example of Shelley 
will serve him equally little in other matters. 
The poct of the “ Cenci” may have allowed 
himself sometimes a question ible license in 
moral casuistry ; but he observed limits over 
which Mr. Swinburne passes with jaunty 
indifference. Yet we are not to blame the 
latter, because he tells us, with reference to 
* Anactoria,” that there is not “ an unclean 
detail” or “an obscene allusion” in the 
whole poem — as if the corruption in such 
matters lay in words, not in ideas. Mr. 
Swinburne excuses himself much as Dry- 
den’s friend, Walsh, excuses Virgil for his 
second Pastoral—on the ground that 
“there is not one immodest word ” from be- 
ginning to end. Yet Byron, no sticker at 
trifles, andin “ Don Juan” too, no milk-and- 
water poem, describes that Pastoral as “ hor- 
rid,” and in the very same stanza speaks of 
Sappho’s Ode as not being “ a good exam- 
ple” of ancient morals. Mr. Swinburne 
cannot get even Byron to keep him com- 
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pany; yet he boasts of a moral purpose in 
his “ Anactorias” and “ Faustines,” his 
“Dolores” and “ Fragolettas,” because he 
exhibits the fierceness and the despair of 
illicit and abominable viciousness. The 
same thing might be said of any indecent 
writing ; it has in fact been urged in exten- 
uation of Petronius Arbiter. But it is not 
valid. A warmly-coloured exhibition of 
bratality, glowing and flushing with all the 
allurements of poetry, is of strength suffi- 
cient to burn up any little moral that may 
be hidden about it, if in fact there be a 
moral there at all. Those who do not stand 
in need of the moral will not care for the 
picture ; those who like the picture will con- 
trive to overlook the moral. The plea of 
morality is idle and disingenuous. It is the 
excuse of the quack doctor and the anatom- 
ical museum. 

Another of Mr. Swinburne'’s chief grounds 
of defence is that his book is “ dramatic, 
many-faced, multifarious,” and that “no 
utterance of enjoyment or despair, belief or 
unbelief, can properly be assumed as the as- 
sertion of its author’s personal feeling or 
faith.” That is to say, his subjects bein 
such and such, he is obliged to shape his 
language in accordance with them. - Of 
course, this is a plain rule of art; but why 
select such subjects ? Boecaccio and Chau- 
cer made similar excuses for similar (though 
much milder) offences ; but Dryden, in the 
Preface to his “‘ Fables,” when renouncing 
in his old age the literary sins 9f his youth, 
very acutely remarks :—‘“ If a man should 
have inquired of Boccace, or of Chaucer, 
what need they had of introducing such 
characters, where obscene words were 
proper in their mouths, but very undecent 
to be heard, I know not what answer they 
could have made. For that reason, such 
tale shall be left untold by me.” Nor can 
we admit much pertinence in the argument 
that these objectionable poems of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s are ‘‘ dramatic.” They are dra- 
matic, no doubt, inasmuch as they assume a 
character; but they are not dramatic in 
any perfect sense, because they only repre- 
sent one section of a story. And this in- 
tensifies the evil that is in them. In a 
drama, properly so called, there is a com- 
plete evolution of character and of events, 
which does not permit of the mind dwelling 
wholly upon one idea, and considering 
merely one side of passion. The great round 
of human nature is traversed, and even ex- 
ceptional vice may be much more safely 
Ptouched on, because it appears as excep- 
tional, and not as all-in-all, and because it 
is associated with the faces of the gods of 
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suffering and awe. Mr. Swinburne, how- 
ever, isolates his instances of corruption, 
and forces us to the solitary contemplation 
of monstrosities. At least, he does so in 
his latest volume. In “ Atalanta” and in 
“ Chastelard ” there were some questionable 
passages, but they were overborne by the 
power and pathos, lost in the many-sided- 
ness, of the stories with which they were 
connected. Accordingly, we passed them 
over with but slight remark. The case is 
different in the “Poems and Ballads.” 
When we find a man repeatedly selecting 
abnormal immoralities and aimless blasphe- 








THE BABY. 


mies as the subjects of elaborate poetical 
treatment, we must be excused for feari 
that there is something congenial to his ied 
in the train of ideas he so frequently con- 
jures up. Mr. Swinburne protests against 
all literature being rendered fit for the nur- 
sery or the young ladies’ schoolroom. We 
would join in the protest, if we knew of any 
one who made the demand. Let Mr. Swin- 
burne write for men as long as he pleases. 
But there are times when it would almost 
seem as if he were ambitious of being the 
favourite poet and beloved pocket compan- 
ion of prematurely depraved boys. 





WEIGHING THE BABY. 


BY ETHEL LY¥N. 


“How many pounds does the baby weigh — 
Baby who came but a month ago ? 
How many pounds from the crowning curl 
To the rosy point of the restless toe?” 


Grandfather ties the ’kerchief’s knot, 
Tenderly guides the swinging weight, 
Aud carefully over his glasses peers 
To read the record, “ only eight.” 


Softly the echo goes around ; 
The father laughs at the tiny girl ; 
The fair young mother sings the words, 
While an smooths the golden 
curl, 


And stooping above the precious thing 
Nestles a kiss within a prayer, 

Murmuring softly, ‘“ Little one, 
Grandfather did not weigh you fair.” 





Nobody weighed the baby’s smile, 
Or the love that came with the helpless 


one ; 
Nobody weighed the threads of care 
From which a woman’s life is spun. 


No index tells the mighty worth 
Of little baby’s quiet breath — 

A soft, unceasing metronome, 
Patient and faithful until death. 


Nobody weighed the baby’s soul, 

For here on earth no weight there be 
That could avail ; God only knows 

Its value in eternity. 


Only eight pounds to hold a soul 
That seeks no angel’s silver wing, 

But shrines it in this human guise, 
Within so frail and small a thing ! 

Oh! mother, laugh your merry note ; 
Be gay and glad, but don’t forget 


From baby’s eyes looks out a soul 
That claims a home in Eden yet. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE BREAK IN THE CLOUDS. 


We left Eva and hersupposed mother driv- 

ing home from Bangor, on the morning of 

ednesday, the 30th of July. Their little 
excursion had come to an untimely and un- 
pleasant end. The unlucky meeting of the 
night before had agitated Mrs. Roberts in a 
most dangerous manner, and had filled Eva’s 
mind with a foreboding of new misfortune. 
Nor was this foreboding in any way less- 
ened by the new phase in which, as they jour- 
neyed home, the feelings of Mrs. Roberts 
displayed themselves. 

t was some comfort to Eva that the pres- 
ence of a third party, the driver of the car, 
compelled Mrs. Roberts to be reserved in 
all she said. But Eva well understood her 
when she began complaining that she had 
done very wrong in thus abruptly quitting 
Bangor. Her first natural horror at meet- 
ing the man who had blighted her life was 
now giving way to the old day-dream which 
had kept her in hope for so many desolate 
years. She was thinking of his returning 
toher and doing her the justice against 
which the death of his lawful wife had left 
no positive hindrance. To Eva the idea 
was horrible. She felt that such a mar- 
riage would rather deepen than lighten the 
family disgrace. Her mother, hitherto the 
unwilling dupe of a scoundrel, would then 
become the consenting wife of a scoundrel. 

The man’s appearance in his old theolo- 
gical guise was but too plain a proof that he 
was altered in nothing save the name which 
he bore. Mrs. Roberts had quickly remem- 
bered that * M‘Quantigan” was known to 
have been the name of Mr. O'Cullamore’s 
mother, and therefore naturally adopted as 
his alias ; and her recollection of the man’s 
face and figure was too painfully accurate to 
leave her in any doubt. Eva hoped for some 
time that a striking resemblance, accounted 
for by close relationsbip, might have deceiv- 
ed her as to M‘Quantigan’s identity. And 
before they quitted the Bangor hotel on 
Wednesday morning. they heard from their 
landlady that there had been a row at the 
meeting so prematurely quitted bv them- 
selves; that an Irish gentleman (Papist of 
course) had stood up and professed to iden- 
tify Mr. Murphy M:Quantigan with a con- 
vict who, some years before, had been trans- 

rted for bigamy. (‘The Jrish gentleman 
ad been removed by the police, and the 
meeting had taken its course. We need 
hardly say that with the ladies and gentlemen 
who promote such meetings, no crime pos- 
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sible to man could make a Protestant cham- 

ion unacceptable.) Nearly all their way 
eats Mrs. Roberts went on with as much 
openness as the presence of a third party 
allowed, to talk of her hopes that Mr. 
M’Quantigan had recognized her, and that 
he would follow her to Lynbwllyn, ready to 
offer the long-deferred atonement. Eva 
would have been glad to tell her mother 
that her hope was an idle dream, which had 
better be put aside; but she felt it but too 
probable that the idea might quickly become 
afact. Her mother had money ; Mr. M‘Quan- 
tigan’s present occupation indicated that he 
had little or none. A very few days might 
determine her mother on a marriage, —a 
marriage likely to be followed up by fresh 
ill-treatment, and a second desertion. The 
real marriage would renew, and perhaps in 
greater measure, all the misery and cruelty 
of the mock marriage. That the semi-re- 
ligious character maintained by M‘Quanti- 
gan would coerce him into decency, our he- 
roine could not entertain much hope. She 
knew —alas! it lies on the surface of all 
history —how much personal wickedness w ill 
be pardoned on account of zeal in controver- 
sy. She also knew that this perverse morality 
too common everywhere, was familiar in- 
deed to that Orange Association, which 
numbered Murphy M:Quantigan, as it had 
numbered Bryan O’Cullamore twenty years 
before, among its loudest and busiest main- 
tainers. Eva did not know very much 
about Orangemen. She did not know, for 
instance, that once upon a time, and ina 
cathedral city of England, a clergyman ad- 
vocated from the pulpit the dethronement 
of queen Victoria, ere her approaching 
marriage destroyed the hopes of having an 
Orange king ; but she knew enough to know 
that her wretched father was likely, for all 
his Protestantism, to commit the first act of 
wickedness that promised him anything 
safely advantageous. 

A marriage with her mother might be 
plausibly represented as a very virtuous 
act, and it would put into his hands, without 
any danger whatever, a very substantial 
sum of money. 

Of one thing Eva felt quite sure, — if her 
mother obtained and embraced the oppor- 
tunity of such a marriage, she could not 
make her abode with her parents. 

Though he was her father, M‘Quantigan 
was not a man under whose roof she could 
allow herself to live. In such a case — with 
great sorrow, but with entire decision — she 
must give up as hopeless the task she had 
set herself, that of comforting and sustain- 
ing her foolish, helpless mother. Yet all 
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this new dreaded folly might never be 
brought to pass. M’Quantigan might not 
have noticed them; or, having noticed 
them, he might not think it wise to follow 
them. Possibly, with the help of her uncle 

Dowlas, who she knew would regard the 
matter as she did, Mrs. Roberts might be 
kept from contact with the man who had 
80 ameery come in her way again. All 
that could be done to keep them asunder 
should, at any sacrifice whatever, be done. 

With such thoughts as these, Eva found 
herself arriving at Llynbwllyn again. For 
once she was verily glad to look forward to 
the company of aupt Dowlas. 

_ In her presence Mrs. Roberts would be a 
little backward in talking of her newly 
awakened hopes. But Mrs. Dowlas, so very 
often present when her absence would have 
been a delight, was absent on this rare oc- 
casion which would have made her presence 
welcome. When they drove to the door, 
Winifred Williams informed them that her 
master and mistress had both gone out very 
early in the morning, but intended to return 
in the afternoon. becca Jane, with the 
other children, was left at home. To the 
inquiries of her aunt and cousin that young 
lady had no satisfactory answer to give. 

“Mamma said I was not to say anythihg 
at all. She never meant you to know any- 
thing about her having gone; she thought 
you wouldn’t be home until after she and 
papa came home. She'll be dreadfully an- 
gry when she finds you have come home, I'm 
sure.” 

Eva neither cared nor attempted to know 
the motive for this sudden and secret jour- 
ney ; but her mother was anxious, and ques- 
tioned Winifred. Winifred, in the absence 
of positive information, felt sure that Mr. and 
Mrs. Dowlas had gone to see Mr. Owen Gryf- 
fyth, who lived about nine or ten miles from 
Llynbwilyn, and between whom and the 
Roberts family there was a species of fam- 
ily connection. Mrs. Roberts astonished 
Eva by the complaints she lavished on her 
sister’s behaviour. a 

They were, however, followed up by such 
explanations as brouyht Eva to understand, 
though not to sympathize with them. We 
ourselves, if we are interested in Eva, must 
not imitate her own indifference, as Mr. 
an and his affairs were detailed to 

er. 

This was what she was told : — 

Mr. Owen Gryffyth’s father —now long 
deceased — had taken for his second wife a 
woman somewhat his inferior in station. She 
was, indeed, the sister of Mr. David Rob- 
erts, of Liverpool, and therefore the aunt 
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of Eva’s mother. She had merited and 
won a great regard from her step-son; and 
on this affection, and on the fact of his nev- 
er having married, Mrs. Dowlas had built 
great hopes in respect of the wealth he 
would leave behind him. He had, indeed, 
one nephew, the son of his only sister. — 
of brothers he had never had any. But 
that nephew had married and settled in 
England, and had formed connections, more- 
over, as remote as possible from the likings 
and customs of his old Welch uncle. And 
between them, as far as was known, there 
had been an utter cessation of intercourse 
during more than twenty years. Mr. Gryf 
fyth had, up and down North Wales, more 
distant relations of his own, but there were 
none for whom he was known to entertain 
any special preference. And Mrs. Dowlas 
herself was not alone in believing that she 
and her family might look to enjoy the lar- 
gest slice of the inheritance he would leave, 
at all events for somebody. He was, for a 
secondary squire, a wealthy man ; his pos- 
sessions could hardly fall short of two thou- 
sand a year. He was much afflicted with 
the gout, and might either go off suddenly 
any day, or might survive — for he was but 
seventy —to a much more advanced age. 

As Mrs. Roberts was wont to say, “he 
was always going to go, and never going.” 
He had been very kind to the Dowlas fami- 
ly, but had encouraged their hopes by no 
definite promises. Very likely he would al- 
low his nephew to have allinthe end. His 
acquaintance thought he would choose to 
die without any will whatever. His nephew 
had taken his own way in life, but that way 
had proved itself a singularly successful one. 
Rich people generally lke to leave their 
money with those whose present prosperity 
at least argues worldly prudence. It was 
to inquire how things were progressing, — 
whether the nephew had come into the fore- 
ground at last; whether any will had been 
made; whether “uncle Owen,” as Mrs. 
Dowlas taught her children to call him, 
would pity and relieve her dreadful sus- 
pense at last. It was for each and all these 
purposes that Mrs. Dowlas had insisted on 
the secret journey. Hence her proposal to 
Eva of the excursion to Bangor. She had 
intended that Mrs. Roberts and her daugh- 
ter, on their coming home, should find her 
already returned, and so remain in igno- 
rance of her own journey. Rebecca Jane 
had very good ground for saying that her 
mamma Soult be exovodingly wrathful at 
finding her sister and her niece returned 
before her. : 

Some time in the afternoon the rector 
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and his wife did return. Poor Morgan look- 
ed as if he bad had an unusually hard day 
of it. His wife had been terribly put out 
of temper by the untoward behaviour of 
Mr. Gryffyth. He had received and enter- 
tained them kindly enough, but he had not 
lifted one corner of the veil that shrouded 
his testamentary intentions.” Moreover, he 
had allotted to Mr. Dowlas more of his com- 
pany than he would allow his lady to share. 
And Mrs Dowlas’s temper needed no such 
aggravation as the sight of the other excur- 
sionists returned before her. However, there 
are limits to human wickedness, as there are 
limits to human excellence, and when Mrs. 
Dowlas saw how poorly her sister looked, 


she forbore from knagging her, as it would: 


have greatly relieved her todo. It was not 
safe attacking Eva. She did not, however, 
let her niece altogether alone. It was the ex- 
cellent lady’s habit, whenever she had given 
cause of complaint to others, to be before- 
hand and reply totheir reproaches before 
they were uttered. On this occasion she 
really succeeded in putting our heroine hors 
de combat by a few energetic words. “ Be you 
as nasty 10 me as you can, Miss Eva, you'll 
always find that I can be still nastier to 
you,” —a piece of self-assertion which it 
would have been hardly just in Eva to cis 
pute. P 

Towards evening, and having silently ac- 
quiesced in this inferior position, Eva stroll- 
ed out ior a walk amongst the hills. It was 
a clear, bright afiernoon; the clouds were 
few, and tar above the mountain-tops ; only 
on Snowdon, the loftiest of them, there rest- 
ed a pillar of golden haze, pure and bright 
as though some angelic pre-ence was taking 
there a momentary rest. The nearer hill 
were all purple with their flowering heaths. 
Surely it is the sternest form of natural 
beauty which appeals most soothingly to the 
sense of the unhappy. Eva was now amongst 
the unhappy. It is hard, at eighteen, to be 
without hope; but Eva could now never 
hope for the only thing by which happiness 
could come to her. Should it even prove 
possible to throw doubt on the evidence 
which had assigned Mrs. Roberts as her 
mother, what reasonable creature could be- 
lieve but that, one way or other, her paren- 
tage was of the most degrading kind ? 

Life henceforth was to her a thing to be 
borne, never to be enjoyed. Let her not be 
too severely blamed if there were moments 
when she doubted the Justice which had so 
decreed. She caught herself envying the 
aged women whom she saw toiling along the 
road which was trodden so lightly by her- 
self. They could have no worthy ‘cause of 
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sorrow. Their painful pilgrimage was all 
behind them, and the doors of the great 
Hospice were opening before them, inviting 
them to lasting rest. Happy they to whom 
the very sorrow of their lives must make 
the more welcome that kindly repose al- 
ready so nearly attained by them! Unhap- 
py she whom so vast and dreary an expanse 
of life divided from the only peace that she 
ever could know! 

She set herself to toil up a steep hill, 
which promised an extensive prospect for all, 
with strength and patience to reach its sum- 
mit. She felt a bitter sort of pleasure the fa- 
tigue that assured her how to her, as to other 
weak mortals, the day of release must come. 
Then better and wiser thoughts were stirred 
within her, and the majesty of the moun- 
tains, as she looked at them from the hills 
she had climbed, had in it a silent elo- 
quence of rebuke. Who was she, to think 
that sorrow had never existed until its hand 
had been laid upon herself? There were 
many mourners in this world, and not nearly 
all of them could retire to contemplate the 
scenery which had given her spirit so much 
rest already. Such liberty might not always 
be her own. In her future life of depen- 
dence — for what besides could be her lot? 
—she might come to long for the solitary 
joys of her present existence, and might 
vainly wish to have them back again, — 
aunt Dowlas and her tongue included in 
the bargain. 

She kept rising and pacing about the — 
summit she had reached, and they again sit- 
ting down to think. She thought of the new 
anxiety which might be coming near her in 
the reappearance of her prog | father. 
But more than all, she thought of Richard. 
She felt it was her duty to forget him. She 
could not do it all at once. But could she 
do it by degrees ? She thought she would ex- 
amine herself day by day, and see if by any, 
though by the least perceptible degree, she 
were approaching the accomplishment of 
that hard duty. Then she sat herself down 
again on the mountain-side, she never knew 
for how long. For aught she could tell, she 
slept — at least, her thoughts appeared to 
chase each other up and down within her, 
uncontrolled by any such power as the 
waketul commonly exercise over them. Her 
mother, whom she could on!y pity; her fa- 
ther, whom she could only dread ; her aunt, 
whom she could but keep from hating ; her 
uncle, whom she could not like as cordially 
as, in her inmost heart, she felt he deserved ; 
the Ballows, her faitiiful friends, from whom 
she could not help fecling that the fatal dis- 





covery had put her at a distance: each and 
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every one of these people mingled confused- 
ly in all her thoughts, and one other always 
besides them, — always Richard — Richard 
— Richard. 

When she roused herself and looked up 
again, she saw that the mountains had dis- 
appeared. The sun had gone down, and a 
curtain of whitish gray mist was hung over 
all things, and only the valley lying just 
below the hill she had ascended was now 
distinguishable by the eye. She lost no time 
in making her way downwards, and without 
many minutes of doubt contrived to trace 
her way backwards to the road which would 
lead to Llynbwilyn. It was crossed in one 
place by a brook. When, after passing over 
the stream, she withdrew her eyes from the 
stepping-stones that formed the only transit, 
she saw, just in front of her on the road, the 
figure of a tall man dressed in black. 

Northern Wales is favourably known for 
its freedom from crime, and Eva was a girl 
of more than average boldness, therefore the 
sight in itself need have caused no alarm 
in her. And none at all would there have 
been, only as she came near to him — for 
he was standing still — he put out his hand, 
and insisted that she should stop. 

“ What do you want? I have no money 
about me, and you had better let me pass 
at once.” 

“Tdon’t want your money, Miss. Sure, 
though, I do want your money, but not just 
now. It’s your name I’m wanting. Are you 
Miss Roberts ?” 

“Yes; at least, that is the name by which 
I am kndwn here. Now you may let me 
pass. You can have no right to detain 
me.” 

“T have the right to detain ye. I am your 
father.” 

For one moment Eva’s eyes flashed with 
an indignant scorn. Then she remembered 
that in all likelihood this dreadful stranger 
was only telling the truth; and she cowered 
and shrank with a sense of shame and de- 
gradation hitherto quite unfelt by her. 

Alas! she was not aware how soon and 
how entirely another source of shame would 
open its depths at her feet, and cause her 
to think of the present moment as of one 
a rg happy and proud. 

She had not the evening before taken 
much notice of the man before her; nor, 
until she and her mother had retreated to 
their inn, was she aware how great and ter- 
rible an interest she had in him. But her 
mother had been dwelling lengthily and mi- 
nutely on his appearance, and on the changes 
= twenty years had or had not effected 
in him. 
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career had been a very mass of lies, was, for 
this once, uttering the truth. In half a 
minute he spoke again. 

“Tfyou'll ask your mother — she'll very 
likely wish me back in Australia — but she’ll 
tell you that what I say is quite true.” 

This aroused Eva. It recalled to her the 
purpose which, in the prospect of such a 
meeting as had already now befallen her, 
had taken shape in her mind. She must 
keep her unhappy parents asunder. Her 
father, as his speech denoted, had not as 

et sought an interview with her mother. 

erhaps he would not do so at all. , He was, 
possibly, quite ignorant of the foolish long- 
ing which possessed his victim’s mind; he 
might even be ignorant how greatly her fa- 
ther’s death had improved her pecuniary 
position. Eva thought that, could she ward 
off a meeting so fraught with new iniquity 
and new calamity, she could bear with for- 
titude such annoyance as only concerned 
herself. So she nerved herself to say, — 

“I cannot doubt what you say, and I will 
gladly, gladly meet your wishes in any way. 
But pray do not, for the present at all 
events, insist on seeing my mother. Her 
health is far from good, and I do not think 
you would desire to make it worse.” 

“Ts it Worse that I should make her? 
And what d’ye mean by sayinzso?” 

“T mean what I could not tell you with- 
out the greatest pain, —to myself, at all 
events. She has had a very unhappy life, 
and it is only within the last week or two that 
I have had it in my power to be of any com- 
fort to her.” 

Eva did not think fit to tell her father — 
what was almost certainly unknown to him 
— of the strange events that had alienated 
her from, and then, after all, restored her 
to, the woman she had now accepted for her 
parent. 

“You think,” said her other parent— 
“ you and your mother think me such a sin- 
ner that I should defile you by my very 
presence. I was a sinner once, but I’ve re- 
pented, and I’ve been converted ; and it’s 
all the better for me now that I was once 
about the greatest sinner in all Europe. 
Sure I’m not ashamed to say so.” 

And Mr. Murphy M-Quantigan attempted 
to sustain his singular pride by sundry ex- 
tracts from the cdiatenes, which we would 
rather not quote after him. He further 
talked with Eva about sundry less exalted 
matters. He was a lively adherent of the 
good old puritan doctrine that the earth, as 
well as heaven, is the patrimony of the self- 
declared saints. Neither in this respect shall 
we set down all he said. 


Too surely the man before her, whose; Without knowing all that Eva felt about 
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her mother, he found out that she did desire 
that Mrs. Roberts should not be visited by 
him. And the desired non-interference 
he was prepared to grant, if he might be 
supplied with the money so anxiously craved 
by him. He informed his supposed daughter 
that he had come to Bangor for bis platform 
duties, without the remotest idea of the 
rencontre in store for him. Some inquiries, 
mae the next morning at the hotel, had con- 
firmed the suspicion with which the appear- 
ance of the woman whom his entrance had 
scared away had already awakened in his 
mind. By-and-bye he parted from Eva, on 
the understanding that, at seven o’clock on 
the very next evening, she should meet him 
in the very same place, bringing with her 
whatever money lay at her disposal. Then 
they went their several ways ; he to a road- 
side inn about a mile away from Llynbwl- 
lyn, she to her home at the Rectory, which 
she succeeded in reaching before it was 
entirely dark. 

By a very happy paradox, the more 
suspicious and angry Mrs. Dowlas was made 
by Evas lengthened absence, the less she 
cared to question her., With a self-knowl- 
edge that, put to its rightful use, might have 
done her good, Mrs. Dowlas felt certain 
that Eva’s great endeavour was at all times 
to have as little of her aunt’s society as was 
compatible with living in a house that 
called her its mistress. So our heroine was 
troubled with no questions as to the cause 
which had kept her out of doors so late. 
Mrs. Dowlas did, of course, deliver herself of 
sundry snappish comments, but as Eva was 
too pre-ovcupied to heed them, neither 
need we set them down in this place. The 
time for retiring to rest came not long 
afterwards. Eva saw her mother into her 
room; then, returning down-stairs, she 
made a pretence of arranging her work- 
basket in the parlour, until she could safely 
seek the interview she desired with her 
supposed uncle. The same benevolent na- 
ture which has caused the dock to grow 
hard by the stinging-nettle, had appointed 
that Mrs. Dowlas should always be very 
sleepy at bedtime. Therefore her luckless 
husband was able every night to gain an 
hour or two of quiet reading in his little 
study. Morgan Dowlas was a studious man, 
and under happier domestic circumstances 
his ability and excellence might have com- 
mended him to the powers who dispense 
the higher prizes of the Church in Wales. 
As it was he could never wish for any great 
preferment. Any promotion which tended 
to make him a more public character would 
only make more conspicuous, and therefore 





more afflicting, the evil qualities of his 
wretched wife. But this enforced obscurity 
was by far the easiest portion of the load he 
was compelled to bear. 

When, on this particular night, he was 
ensconced in his study, and the rest of the 
family safe up-stairs, Eva-went in, intend- 
ing to seek his advice as to the new diffi- 
culty she was now compelled to face. She 
— by apologizing for disturbing the 
only hour of the whole twenty-four in which 
any peace was assured to him. And then 
she told him both of the adventure which 
had hastened the return home of herself 
and her mother, and of her own encounter 
with Mr. M‘Quantigan that very evening. 

If Eva had any dread lest Mr. Dowlas 
should blame her for being afraid where no 
fear was, of that she was very quickly re- 
lieved. He evidently regarded the matter 
with a most serious anxiety. 

“T am distressed beyond measure,” he 
said. “I am really more anxious than I 
can well express; for I know if this un- 
happy man —I cannot bear to call him 
your father, — I know if he sees your moth- 
er, and gets her once to listen to him, he 
may lead her into any folly which it may be 
his interest that she should commit. She 
will marry him if he asks her, and give up 
all she has to him, and in return receive 
the very worst treatment from him.” 

“ Yes, indeed. What you say has already 
occurred to me; it sickens me to think of 
it. My poor, poor, foolish mother! Oh! 
is there no way of protecting her against. 
herself?” ° 

“My dear, we will protect her against 
herself if there be any way of doing so. 
You have shown yourself clever in perceiv- 
ing where the exact danger lies; and he 
has only too good a reason for knowing the 
incurable weakness of your mother’s char- 
acter.” 

‘¢ But, uncle, how is it that he did not at 
once go to her,—I mean to my mother? 
Do you think it possible that the man I'saw 
to-night was deceiving me, and that he is 
not —not the person which he claims to 
te?” 

“ Frof& the description you have given 
me of his appearance, I fear it is alt too 
true. As you are aware, I knew him years 
ago in Liverpool, and, allowing for the 
lapse of time and the fearful adventures 
through which he has gone, the man as I 
knew him then and the man as you describe 
him now must surely be one and the same.” 

“ And — and, uncle, I greatly fear that 
his character is even less changed than his 
appearance.” 
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“Poor man! Indeed, the way in which, 
as you tell me that he talked about the change 
within him is too positive a proof that no 
change for the better has taken place in his 
heart. I fear he is as greatly to be dreaded 
as of old. But you were wondering why 
he sought you out first, and not your moth- 
er. This may be well worth considering ; 
it may put us into the way of keeping him 
and poor Susanna apart entirely. I should 
say that he is very likely not aware how 
your mother might receive him. He may 
suppose that bitter experience has made 
her dread him. If he thinks so, let us keep 
him in that belief if we can; and he may 
go away from this neighbourhood without 
ever discovering what a ready prey he 
would find her. 

“But your poor infatuated mother has 
talked to so many people about his coming 
back to do her justice one day, that it is 
but too likely, if he goes on inquiring and 
considering, that he will find out how easily 
—and he is one of those men who are al- 
ways wanting money —he might possess 
himself of all that now belongs to your 
mother. You say that he asked about her 
this evening ?” 

“Yes. I did not hint to him by a single 
word that my mother had ever expressed a 
wish to see him.” 

“It is very well you did not. However, 
supposing — what is not very unlikely — 
that he has heard or guessed at your moth- 
er’s real feelings already, what, in such a 
case, can be deterring him from seeking an 
interview with her? It may be —I should 
be sorry to deny the possibility of it, — it 
may be some lingering remnant of con- 
science, some sense of shame, which makes 
him dread the presence of one so cruelly 
injured by hit. In that case our difficulty 
is all the less, for it is on the side of your 
mother, not of him. But perhaps it may 
be that he is afraid of coming forward ; 
that his recent life will no more bear in- 
quiry than his life as it was twenty years 

. Weak as poor Susanna is, there is a 
degree of folly impossible even to her. She 
is not capable of giving herself over toa 
man whom she knew to be as dangerous as 
ever. And I shall set about a few inquiries 
which, if there be any matters of the kind 
in the last few years of his life, will most 
likely bring them to our knowledge. It is 
a painful thing, and a bitter thing, thus to 
be talking to a daughter of her father. 
But I am sure, my dear niece, you yourself 
feel that no choice is open to us. Between 


an innocent mother and a guilty father, 
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when their interests are opposed, you can 
not hesitate for one moment.” 

“No; and I feel more deeply indebted 
to you uncle than I can ever tell you in 
words.” 

“I should have done as much had I 
never known you. But how greatly your 
poor mother’s happiness, or rather, how 
greatly her escape from utter wretcheduess, 
depends upon your prudence, your patience, 
your forbearance, why, | think you are, by 
this time, fully aware. As long as you can 
stand between your parents no mischief 
may occur. Your uohappy father, what- 
ever his reason, chooses to make you, and 
not your mother, the medium of his wishes. 
Ido not say that he has any claim, either 
on your money or on your affection, but if 
you throw him over, you then drive him to 
his second resource,— that of appealing 
to your mother; and we both agree how 
dreadful the renewed intimacy may prove 
to her.” 

“ Well, uncle, I will do my utmost. May 
Heaven give me patience for it! You will 
not think it necessary to say a word of this 
to — to my aunt ?” 

“ By no means. I am bound by no sort 
of promise to her in this respect. It will 
be well to conceal it from her. Caution 
your mother against repeating your last 
night’s adventure to her.” 

“ Oh, uncle, there are times when I think 
that it would be a gain to her if she lost 
her reason altogether. As it is, she can 
neither protect herself nor be committed 
to the protection of others.” 

“She is a pitiable sight indeed. The 
blind from birth, to whom the world is still 
without form, and void; the deaf and 
dumb from birth, to whom all life is mute 
as death, — they need not so much of our 
compassion as one who has been taught to 
worship a God who can only be dreaded, 
not loved. Such a training poor Susanna 
received, and it is at the root of most of 
her deplorable weakness.” 

“ Well, uncle, thank you once more. 
But stay, you said just now that you had 
made no promise to Mrs. Dowlas on this 
matter. Ought I to know of any promise 
which you have made to her?” 

“It’s a thing of no matter now, Eva. 
However, you may as well know. Why, 
before you came amongst us—in fact, 
when tae was still some little doubt 
whether — whether it would turn out that 
your proper place was amongst us, — my 
wife was somewhat unwilling to believe the 
evidence which pointed out your close con- 
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nection with us. And I promised her —I 
romised her in very decided words — that 
if 1 heard of anything which contradicted 
such evidence, I would at once,and full 
acquaint her with it. As it has happened, 
the thing need now be of no concern to 
us.” 
To which Eva could not but agree, and 
she bade her uncle good night; and, what 
what was less a matter of course, enjoyed 
a good night herself. 

She was to meet the man whom she con- 
sidered her father at seven in the evening 
of the’ coming day (Thursday). As we 
have said before, she was well supplied, for 
the present, with money ; and on reviewing 
her purse, she found that if she put thirty 
pounds into M:Quantigan’s hands, she 
should still have a small sum left her. 
She might also rely on the Ballows, in case 
of any unexpected necessity. As soon as 
she could see her mother’s health improved, 
and her father persuaded or compelled to 
leave Llynbwllyn alone, Eva was resolved 
on beginning to earn a maintenance for 
herself. About the middle of that day she 
called at one or two of the few shops with 
which Ll;nbwilyn was endowed, that she 
might exchange her money into the form 
which would be most convenient to her 
father. 

It was on returning to the two o'clock 
dinner of the Rectory that she received, 
at the postman’s hand, two letters for her- 
self, — the one very large in size, the other 
of about the average bulk. They were each 
addressed in a handwriting which she knew. 
The one she opened and read at once, the 
other she kept until after dinner. It would 
appear that the one she did peruse was quite 
enough to dine upon, for the extreme 
—— displayed by her was evident to 
all at table with her. Her mother ques- 
tioned her; her aunt spitefully suggested 
that she had found out a new sweetheart ; 
her uncle, who attributed her excessive 
emotion to the matter on which they had 
conversed the night before, was astonished 
at her sudden loss of self-control, and en- 
treated her, by many significant looks, to 
consider what mischief she might be causing. 
She restrained herself as she could, and 
when dinner was over, went up to her room 
to read the larger and as yet unopened 
epistle; but not until she had read the 
former more than once again. 

We shall give — at least, in part —the 
letters which proved so agitating and as- 
tounding to Eva. We shall give them, not 
in the order in which they were read by 
herself, for we shall quote Mr. Ballow’s let- 
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ter first. Its main contents you already 
know. It gave, in detail, the results of 
such investigation as the writer had been 
induced to make by the unexpected and 
snag, arrival of Mrs. Markley from 
rance. It enclosed corroborative docu- 
ments; you are already awaie of what 
kind, and from whom procured. Mr. Bal- 
low set every fact in order, and left no 
pare objection unanswered. And _ his 
etter, partly consisting of matter which is 
fully known to you already, concluded with 
the following appeal : — 


“ And thus, my dear child, you wi!l perceive 
that the proofs which seemed to identify you 
but a fortnight ago with the child of that un- 
happy Mrs. Roberts may now be set aside as 
the most baseless of all baseless things. Her 
child, it is manifest, expired in the first few 
mouths of its ill-starred existence, and you owe 
no manner of duty to that family with whom, 
by a too hasty sense of duty, you insisted on 
casting in your lot. Ican scarcely believe that 
it will cost you any sacrifice to break away from 
them once and for ever, so I need scarcely urge 
you to Jose no time in returning to the home 
which it is our greatest happiness again to offér 
you. I fear you will be led to trouble yourself 
again with conjectures as to your true and act- 
ual origin. My dear Eva, with ail the carnest- 
ness which my deep interest in you may permit 
me to emplov, I pray you to let this quesiion 
rest in the doubt and darkness it appears to be 
the will of Heaven it should abide. If your 
unknown parents were guilty, thank the gra- 
cious Providence which has not permitted their 
sin to overshadow you. If they were only un- 
fortunate, be grateful that it is given you to be 
happier than they were. You know, as well as 
any words of mine can assure you. that you in- 
volve in-any resolution which condemns you to 
moral suicide, the happiness of another as well 
as your own. Let me beseech you — as [ trust 
there is no irreverence in making such use of 
sacred words, — let me beseech you to forget 
the things which are behind, and to look for- 
ward to those things which are before. Think 
of the duties to which you are invited in the fa- 
ture, and no more of the inexplicable mysteries 
of the past. Iam novisionary. I do not say that 
to be well born is not a good thing; I estimate 
such advantages very highly. But is nothing 
left to such as are deprived of such a privilege, 
— the privilege of gathering honour from those 
whe were before, them ? Surely, my dear Eva, 
it is given to you to resolve that your children 
in the time to come shall never be ashamed of 

ou. It is within you to display how highly 


rm is every creature made in God’s likeness ; 
how exalted a pedigree belongs to all who can 
plead that heavenly origin which we kuow is 
common to man. 

“ With my best congratulations for this most 
happy discovery, and my heartfelt disire that a . 
long life of happiness may lie before you, I am, 
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“out OF 


my dear Eva, your ever sincere and affectionate 
friend, 
“ FREDERICK BaLLow.” 


“P. S.—I write from London, as you see, 
but shall be back at Minchley ere you can re- 
ceive this. I believe I shall find all well there. 
Mrs. Markley, to whom we are so much in- 
debted, returned to Dieppe yesterday. She was 
singularly silent and reserved as to the situation 
she occupies there ; but that, of course, does not 
effect her testimony in our affair. Of her iden- 
tity there can be no question. ‘Madame Du- 
range’ is her name now, but I catch myself re- 
peatediy calling her by the name under which 
Mr. Ferrier knew her. A certain person has 
been suddenly summoned to Scotland by the 
illness of a friend; I much mistake if he will 
not have his opinion on this matter. Be quick in 
os to Minchley. Never mind writing at 
all. 


The other letter was from that personage, 
unnamed by Mr. Ballow, whom a friend’s 
illness had called into the Highlands. His 
letter we give as it was written. 


“ Inchorrack, near Glenorchy, 
“29th July, 1856. 


“My OWN, MY BELOVED Eva,—Mr. Bal- 
low’s promised telegram has just been sent on 
to me here, and it briefly informs me that ‘all 
is right,’ by which | know that the inquiries 
which he came to London to make, and in 
which I had hoped to aid him, have turned out 
as we wished that they should turn out. ‘ All 
is right,’ and there is now no longer any obsta- 
cle between myself and my best-beloved Eva; 
‘all is right,’ and the unhappy promise by which 
I made my lve dependent on my Eva’s birth 
may now be treated as though it had never 
been. Mr. Ballow will shortly assure you that 
the people to whose claims upon you you lis- 
tened, in your noble sense of justice, too readily 
have no manner of right whatsoever over you. 
Nor, I am confident to say, will my dearest 
Eva be ever rightfully claimed by any of whom 
she would have reason to be me ton by But I 
care for none of those things, I claim your pre- 
cious promise that, if no degrading discovery 
should occur — your words, my Eva, but never 
mine, — in six months I should receive you as 
my own for ever and ever. That promise, re- 
member, was given ou the seventh of this month, 
and must count from thence. Oh, if, in consid- 
eration of the unmerited sorrow this false report 
has brought upon us, you would but dispense 
with the torturing interval altogether! I 
should, by this time, have been on my way to 
say all this for myself in person, only yesterday, 
not long after my meeting with Mr. Ballow in 
town, I was called hither by some very sad news. 
My very dear friend, Alexander Maxwell, has 
been ney. ill. I trust I need only now 

say ‘has been,’ for on my arrival here to-day — 
I travelled the whole of last night and this 
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morning — I found that he had taken a favour- 
ableturo. I trust he will improve from day to 
day. I amwriting from the house of his father, 
Sir Alan Maxwell. Alexander is unmarried at 
present, and will therefore be fully qualified, if 
nothing happens to him in the mean time, to 
actin a certain capacity towards myself. You 
will learn to esteem him as much as I do myself. 
Yes, Eva, you will indeed, for he was once the 
means of saving my life. The danger which 
may still be hanging over his own is the one 
only thing which, with ail my joy, disquiets me 
still But it will pass away ; | feel a confidence 
that it will pass away. And before I leave In- 
chorrack I shall have the delight of telling 
Maxwell of all the happiness that is now before 
me. Only let me plead your forbearance, my 
Eva, towards my poor misjudging mother. Be- 
lieve me when I pledge myself that her preju- 
dices will shortly give way, and that she will be 
deeply sorry for having ever entertained them. 
But be that as it may, you know that I am 
ever the same to you. Let me have ao letter 
from you without delay, and let me bear that 
you are safe again with our excellent friends at 
Minchley. I cannot bear to think of you among 
those people whom my mother’s foolish blunder- 
ing intruded upon you at Leamington. That 
hideous creature with the red face! But let us 
be thankful that you need have no more to do 
with her, and that you may put her away as a 
nightmare from which you have now been awak- 
ened for ever. 
“ Always your own, 


* « Ricuarp.” 


Eva’s first thoughts on fully comprehend- 
ing the discovery to which these two letters 
referred may be guessed at by every one. 
Seldom has the load lying on a single heart 
been so largely lightened in se short a time. 
The wide and dark gulf of disgrace which 
had divided her from Richard Ferrier had 
now disappeared froza sight, like some im- 
aginary lake which mocks the thirsty way- 
farer of the desert. 

But even in this her supreme joy she 
could consider the other deliverances which 
the recent dénovement entailed with it. She 
was no daughter of poor Mrs. Roberts, her 
pity for whom it was so very hard to disso- 
ciate from contempt. She was no niece of 
Mrs. Dowlas, who, seen but once, had been 
the déte noir — béte rouge, we might more 
fitly say —of all her childhood and youth, 
and who, unlike to other monsters, was yet 
more terrible on closer acqvaintance. She 
was — most blissful deliverance of all! — no 
daughter of that miserable man whom she had 
promised to méet that evening, and whose- 
— influenee on her future had filled 

er with so great a terror: 

Now what, in her so greatly altered cir- 
cumstances, ought she to do? Should she 
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go down-stairs, announce the turn which 
events had taken, and prepare to quit a 
home to which no duty remained to bind 
her? That, of course, she might do; but 
then she considered how great a shock her 
sudden desertion might inflict on poor, un- 
happy Mrs. Roberts. In common humanity 
she must break the matter to her in the gen- 
tlest and most gradual manner. 

But what was she to do as to the ap- 

inted interview with Mr. M‘Quantigan ? 

o him she owed none of the consideration 
to which weakness and affliction are enti- 
tled. Besides, now she knew him to be no 
father of hers, there were serious objections 
against her holding any manner of inter- 
course with soinfamousaman. To be sure, 
she might leave him to wait at the trysting- 
spot until he was tired; or—for even the 
worst have their rights — it would be more 
becoming in her to meet him where she hag 
appointed, and, by then and there informin 
lum of her true position, cut short the lin 
which for a few passing hours had bound 
them so closely together. She could easily 
do this, but what was likely to follow she 
very well knew; he would at once, in the 
manner. best adapted to his interests, en- 
deavour to recover his influence over the 
miserable woman once before so fatally 
beguiled by him. 

va could hardly feel herself responsible 

for the happiness of Mrs. Roberts; still, no 
fellow-creature is outside the pale of sym- 
pathy. And Eva, though certainly under 
a mistake, had, only the night before, under- 
taken to stand, at whatever sacrifice of self, 
between the wretch M’Quantigan and his 
but too easy victim. Should she consult 
Mr. Dowlas? His kindness, his good sense, 
would be now most valuable to her. But 
suddenly she recollected one of the things 
which, in their interview the night before, 
he had expressly told her. He had prom- 
ised his wife, should he at any time hear 
Eva's claims to relationship brought in ques- 
tion, at once to inform her thereof. Thus 
to tell the matter to Mr. Dowlas would be 
to tell it to Mrs. Dowlas, and to tell it to 
Mrs. Dowlas would be to tell it — and, very 
likely, in the hastiest and harshest manner — 
to poor Mrs. Roberts herself. Mrs. Dowlas 
disliked her supposed niece very much ; she 
was very angry with her from .her nearer 
claims to Susanna’s love — and money. 
And she would be pretty quick in pushing 
the obstacle aside as soon as she found it 
was no legitimate one after all. It was 
against her every inclination that Eva came 
to such a resolve, but she did determine 
that it was her duty not all at once to break 
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asunder the ties which bound her to the 
family of Llynbwllyn Rectory. The final 
result of the hour or two during which all 
this was considered by her may be found in 
a letter which at the end of that time was 
written. by her. It was written to Mrs. 
Ballow, but was, of course in answer to the 
important letter received from Mrs. Ballow’s 
husband. 
And thus was Eva’s answer given : — 


“ Llynbwllyn, near Carnarvon, 
* 81st July, 1856. 

“My prEar, KIND Mrs. Batitow, — You 
may be sure that Mr. Ballow’s letter has given 
me great joy. I will try to follow his excellent 
advice, and vex myself no more with wonder- 
ing who I am. But I have other things of 
which I must write to you now. You must 
know, dear Mrs. Ballow, how much pleasure it 
would give me at once to leave this place and 
come back to you at Minchley. pon the 
whole I have been most uncomfortable here ; 
Mrs. Dowies's dreadful! disposition would make 
any home a—a something very unlike what 
any home ought to be. The other people of 
this house are harmless and friendly enough. 
For Mr. Dowlas himself I have really acquired 
agreat esteem. His lot is indeed a hard one; 
harder than mine, as I thought it but yesterday. 
Only last night I was consulting him how I 
might best befriend the poor woman whom I 
had been led to consider as my mother. She is 
in danger of living the worst troubles of her life 
over again. ‘That man—whom I am deeply 
thankful to feel is not my father—has been 
showing himself in this neighbourhood, and I 
am anxiovs — until some effectual means can 
be taken to show Mrs. Roberts his real charac- 
ter, —I am anxious to stay here a little longer, 
in order that I may keep this luckless woman 
from fulling helpless into his hands. 

“You will say, my dear Mrs. Ballow —at 
least, your surpassing kindness towards me will 
induce you to say, — that Mrs. Roberts has no 
claim upon me at all, and that I must not leave 
myself in a false position, only to protect a fool- 
ish woman from the consequences of her folly. 
Dearest Mrs. Ballow, I have been thinking that 
if there be one person in the world more bound 
in duty than another to consider every one, be 
they who and what they will, that person is 
surely myself. Was I not taken out of the 
streets, and educated in comfort and abundance, 
entirely out of charity? What was I to Mr. 
Ferrier, that he should charge himself so heavil 
on account of mc? What was I to Richard, 
that he shou'd listen to me, a little beggar girl 
crying in the streets? Of all the schoolboys 
then in London, were there many who would 
not have pushed me aside, and in a minute 
more have forgotten the very sight of me? 
And, ouce again, what was I to my dear Mr. 
and Mrs. Ballow, that they should trouble them- 
selves with me so prodigiously above my desert ? 
So is it for me to refuse to succour others in 
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their distress, on the plea that they are aliens 
and strangers? And I can only serve poor 
Mrs. Roberts by allowing her a little longer to 
consider me her daughter. Besides, to tell her 
the trath abruptly would be very dangerous, as 
her health is just at present rather worse than 
common. If Mrs. Dowlas knew the truth, she 
would expel me the house almost as summarily 
as she turned me out of the house near Euston 
Square fourteen years ago. So I must keep 
the thing to myself. I hope and believe that 
this secrecy need not last long.’ You may trust 
me to throw it off the moment it ceases to be 
required for the sake of this poor weak woman. 
In truth, although it was by no error of mine 
that she was induced to claim me as her daugh- 
ter, I am not certain but that some blame fairly 
rests upon myself, When, a fortnight ago, I so 
readily consented to accept my position here, I 
thought myself actuated by a rigid regard for 
justice. 1 now perceive that pride had too 
much concern in my behaviour. I was proud 
of showing that I did not care what Mrs. Fer- 
rier could do, nor whom she might prove me to 
be. Perhaps I ought to have waited for strong- 
er evidence; at all events, I think I am doing 
my duty in resolviag as I now have done. 

“My love to all at Minchley. Now do let 
me have a letter to tell me that you think I am 
quite right. 

“ Your ever-affectionate 
“Eva Marcu (not Ropers). 


“P.S.—I have heard from Richard, and 


shall tell him what I have just been telling you. 
He tells me his friend is better.” 


Eva’s letter to Richard we need not tran- 
scribe. By the time it was completely 
written the hour had arrived which, in 
Llynbwllyn Rectory, was the customary tea- 
time. Imposing the utmost wariness upon 
herself, Miss March proceeded down the 
stairs. Tea was commencing already. Mrs. 
Dowlas was rowing her poor husband most 
furiously, moreover. This was far too fa- 
miliar a thing to be very agitating in itself, 
only Eva was afraid lest the matter now in 
hand involved the premature disclospre of 
one or other of her secrets. 

Mrs. Dowlas had pitched her voice in a 
key which might have implied that the 
Menai Straits, and not a few inches of table, 
interposed between herself and her husband. 
Eva soon discovered that no such matter as 
she dreaded was under discussion. 

Mr. Dowlas was endeavouring to defend 
himself as Eva came in. 

“My dear, but do consider. Life and 
death are not amongst the things which we 
shold in our hands” — 

“ Don’t talk to me, you Jack-in-the-box !” 

You have heard this graceful epithet 
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once before proceeding out of the same lips. 
I am truly sorry to say that it implied a 
reference to Mr. Dowlas’s littleness of size, 
together with the unusual depth of the 
pulpit from which he was accustomed to 
preach. 

“Don’t talk to me,” his wife was just 
then saying; “didn’t that fellow’ Jones, 
who goes to Tremallyoc nearly every day, 
assure us that uncle Owen could not possibly 
live another week? Not another week ! 
And almost a month gone by since then. 
And what does Jones tall me to-day? Why, 
that the old gentleman will go off —he 
can’t now say when! At all events, he’s 
not dead yet. Humph! notdead yet/ And 
after our being told that-a week would be 
sure to end ail! Oh! it’s shameful ! — it’s 
shocking ! — it’s swindling! But what does 
a fool like you care ?” 

‘The name of Tremallyoc Eva knew to be 
that of Mr. Gryffyth’s abode, and it was 
that gentleman’s tenacity of life, and the 
consequent delay of what was expected from 
his will, which was troubling the gentle 
breast of Jane Dowlas. Eva was glad to 
find her so thoroughly pre-occupied, that 
she was not likely to think of the affairs of 
which Miss March herself was full. 

Our heroine walked out unmolested after 
tea, taking with her the money she intended 
to place in M-Quantigan’s hands. It should 
be said that Mr. Ballow’s letter had en- 
closed, amongst its other documents, a note 
of twenty pounds, so that Eva was better 
able than before to bestow the sum she had 
set aside; and, for the reasons indicated 
already, she did not grudge the sacrifice of 
it. 

She found M‘Quantigan awaiting her at 
the place where they had parted some two- 
and-twenty hours before. A change indeed 
had come across her since then, and, in 
truth, she almost felt as if the scenes of 
which that encounter in Mrs. Ferrier’s 

arden had been the commencement were 
Just no more than the fleeting phantoms of 
a restless night. 

If the man who thought himself her fathers 
had been thinking less intently of his own 
desires, perhaps he might even have guessed 
the truth, so different was the demeanour with 
which she had quitted him the night before 
from that with which she confronted him 
now. However, he was thinking of little 
else besides the money she was to bring 
with her. One look, which might have 
been of natural pride, passed over him as 
they met. Perhaps he was discouraged at 
the aversion she could not repress entirely ; 
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but no softened feeling was any more mani- 
fested by him. She placed in his hands 
the thirty pounds. 

“ And is that really all you can do at 
present?” This was his manner of thank- 
ing her. 

“ Indeed, I assure you that it is.” 

“Very well; you must be better pre- 

ared another time. I shall take a holiday 
in London before I begin my labours again. 
I shall arrange a series of meetings in the 
country for the autumn. A girl with your 
good looks has no right ever to be without 
money ; such a face is a fortune. Well, 
now we'll say Good-bye. I don’t know that 
your mother would be very glad to see me, 
so as I’ve found you to be not such a very 
had daughter, I sha’nt trouble her this time. 
Sure, then, but how is she?” 

“Very poorly, and unable to bear any 
kind of agitation.” e 

“T won't agitate her at all. She must 
get herself stronger before I spend all this 
money. Good-bye to you, my dear; I see 
you've had a good bringing up, and you're 
very handsome. Never say that I’ve been 
a bad father to you.” 

And then he let her go, and she trusted 
she was finally rid of him. Elsewhere, and 
at a moment of overwhelming horror, she 
was to behold him once again. But, for 
the present, he was out of her life, and 
very quickly was all but out of her thoughts. 
She retreated to the Rectory, her absence 
having occasioned no curiosity whatever in 
any one. 

All that was to be done appeared com- 
plete now, and she might now sit still and 
wait. She did not think the task remain- 
ing to her would prove a very hard one. It 
was much easier to bear with Mrs. Roberts, 
and even with Mrs. Dowlas, now that she 
might consider them both as strangers; 
now that she was conscious of enduring 
them of her own resolve, and from no in- 
ability to snap the connection asunder. In 
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that Ea found thoughts enough to keep 
her wakeful on that last night. And it was 
August, and no longer July, ere she lay 
herself down to rest. 

By a kind of reaction, which appears to 
run alike through the natural and the 
moral world, the days that followed were as 
eventless as the previous fortnight had been 
eventful. Letters were constantly reaching 
Eva, both from Minchley and from Scot- 
land. The Ballows hardly approved of the 
intentions announced by her, but rendered 
full justice to the generous kindness which 
had dictated them. Richard was bewil- 
dered between admiration for the noble gen- 
erosity which set his Eva so far above every 
other woman, and his aversion to her con- 
tinuance in a sphere so utterly unworthy of 
her presence. However, she -was not per- 
suaded to give up the matter abruptly ; she 
hoped that, ere many days, Mr. Dowlas 
would become possessed of such acquaint- 
ance with M‘Quantigan’s recent life as 
would compel the latter gentleman to keep 
his distance. And then, with assistance 
from the excellent rector, Miss March would 
gently acquaint Mrs. Roberts with. the 
actual facts, and they might part with no 
unkindly feelings on either side. 

Richard coat not indulge his hope of 
coming to Llynbwllyn. His friend Max- 
well, he had the pain of telling Eva, had 
relapsed into a condition of imminent dan: 
ger. Another day brought the tidings that 
there was hope again. But Richard resigned 
himself to a further stay at Inchorrack of 
several weeks; and Eva thought that it 
might be better they should not meet until 
her connection with the Dowlases was_ 
broken away altogether. 

So matters passed on until Saturday, the 
10th of August, had come. Eva had con- 
tinued her solitary walks among the moun- 
tains, and once or twice she indulged herself 
in a carriage excursion. On the evening 
of the day just named she once more climbed 








her own chamber, and at night, she sat and |that hill on which she had sat so long 


thought through what a wonderful fortnight 


and so sadly on the 30th of July, and on 


she had lately gone; for into that brief descending which she had met that fearful 
period had all her adventures been crowded. | Irishman. Where now had vanished the 


The discovery which had appeared to fix, | 
beyond questioning, her identity with the 
child of Mrs. Roberts ; her consequent sev- 
erance from Richard, and acquiescence in | 
her unwelcome position ; her new life in| 
Wales; the horrid apparition of O'Culla- | 
more, alias M‘Quantigan; the counter-dis- 
covery, which had set her free from all this 
degradation, and given her hopes a new! 
life ; — all these things had run their full | 
cycle in the half of one month. No wonder | 


troubles which appeared, on that wretched 
evening, to have come to overwhelm her 
altogether ? — where her visions of a lonely 
womanhood and a desolate old age? Gone 
away as entirely as the mists which on that 
evening had shrouded all the sky, that sky 
at present so lofty overhead, and so speck- 
less in its white and blue. Down one valley 
reaching westward Eva beheld a village 
that she knew to be Tremallyoc; Tremall- 
yoe, the abode, as long as he ‘survived, of 
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Mr. Owen Gryffyth, and, just at resent, 
the subject of Aaa pole hopes 
and fears. The glow of sunset was lighting 
up the place, ma giving it a radiance not 
its own. As Eva was looking still, the 
breeze which was blowing from that direc- 
tion brought with it the toll of a bell. The 
sound came again and again. Was it a 
passing-bell ? Was it indeed Mr. Gryffyth 
whose departure from amongst the living 
‘was now declared? Eva considered that 
it would be as well not to mention at the 
Rectory that she had heard the bell. Mrs. 
Dowlas would infallibly despatch her hus- 
band —all the way to Tremallyoc, if .need- 
ful—to ascertain if the event had really 
taken place. When our heroine got home 
no such tidings had reached the family. 
Eva did not know why, but the bell seemed 
to haunt her as with a sound of warning, 
and more than once in the night she started 
up, imagining that she heard it, and that it 
was calling her at once to get up and un- 
dertake something or other, but what she 
could never discover. 

With a strange, vague feeling of having 
neglected something, and of lying under a 
terrible sentence therefrom, Eva by-and-bye 
awoke altogether, and prepared to spend 
what might prove the last of her Sundays 
in Wales. 

The bells which rang for church that day 
reminded her of the bell whose tone so 
unaccountably haunted her. She was not 
mistaken as to the occasion of that other bell. 
When they met afier church Mr. Dowlas 
imparted the tidings which had reached 
him as he quitted the vestry. 

Mr. Gryfiyth had expired the previous 
evening, and shortly after seven o'clock. 
Mrs. Dowlas, while she expressed herself 
greatly grieved for this melancholy and 
solemn dispensation, was evidently very 

lad at heart. It was a great mercy for 
rs. Dowlas that the task of providing and 
fashioning her mourning was one that re- 
quired her every spare hour. Else she 
would certainly have become insane, or 
drunk terself into delirium, from her wild 
anxiety about Mr. Gryffyth’s will. Early 
on Monday she began stitching away, Mrs. 
Roberts, Eva, and the children all giving 
such help as they could. Mrs. Roberts her- 
self, as ‘we said, was always in the deepest 
mourning. The funeral was to be on Thurs- 
day. ere would be a very large gather- 
ing, but it would consist entirely of relatives 
and connections near at hand. 

The coldness between the dead mangand 
his only near relative, his nephew in Eng- 
land, had never passed off after all, and 
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now it must abide, in all its consequences, 
for ever. Mrs. Dowlas was not alone in 
believing that her family stood the likeliest 
chance of inheriting largely under the will. 
It was no vain expectation, but in accord- 
ance with Mr. Gryffyth’s expressed inten- 
tions, that the Llynbwllyn people, as near 
connections, were to be preferred to his 
distant relations. Only F sxe was reason 
for doubting whether he might not have 
died intestate after all, —in which case the 
Dowlas family would, of course, be nowhere. 

To tell all the guesses, conjectures, and 
suppositions given out by Mrs. Dowlas be- 
tween the Sunday and the Thursday would 
be just to deuble the bulk of’ our story. 
Rebecca Jane, essaying a flight of fancy, 
tumbled over into a very abyss of disgrace. 

‘“‘ Mamma,” she suddenly said, while o7 
were all stitching away at some black sil 
on the Tuesday—“ mamma, you don’t 
think it possible that uncle Owen is only 
pretending to be dead all the while ?” 

“Now, Rebecca Jane, if you profane this 
melancholy and solemn dispensation by 
making fun of it, I'll lock you up in the 
larder until it’s all entirely over. You 
stupid child! how ever could anybody pre- 
tend to be dead ?” 

“TI don’t know, mamma, but I’ve read 
about it. I read something of the kind in 
a baok cousin Eva gave me. It was about 
a rich gentleman ae had several relations, 
and they were always saying how sorry 
they should be when he died. And he was 
afraid that they would be glad, because 
they would have his money, you know. 
And he thought he would just try to find 
which of them really cared for him; so he 
told his servant to shut the shutters, and 
then” — 

But we shall never follow through all its 
issue the scheme which Rebecca Jane was 
so faithfully recording, for that young lady, 
in the midst of the recital, was pulled up by 
a most substantial slap from her mamma, 
which recalled her thoughts to every-day 
life at once. 

“You little iniquitous thing!—to get 
such horrid thoughts into your head, and 
then try to put them into mine! I don’t 
care! It serves you just right if I have run 
the needle into your back! It wouldn’t 
greatly surprise me if it came to your turn 
to be buried next, going on in the manner 
you do” , 

“But, mamma, it was in the book. I 
didn’t make the story up myself, I’m sure. 
I can show you it in the book if you like.” 

“Tt was in the book! and you didn’t make 
the thing up yourself! I'll tell you what 
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Rebecca Jane, I’ve a good mind to throw 
every book you have on the kitchen fire, 
that I have. And you needn’t have told 
me that your cousin Eva gave you the 
book. I know well enough where you get 
all your wicked thoughts, and who it is that 
teaches you to mock at your mother.” 

And Mrs. Dowlas directed at Eva a most 
er vicious look, which was not ac- 
knowledged in any way. 

The Thursday came. It was a dull, dry 
morning. An open car was to convey the 
party of four from Llynbwilyn to Tremall- 
i Eva went along with them; not of 

er own accord, but at the earnest entreaty 
of Mrs. Roberts. Miss March possessed a 
black dress; it had, therefore, cost her no 
great sum to array herself in mourning. It 
was an uncomfortable position, and she now 
longed more than ever to escape from it. 
But this was surely no time for the disclo- 
sure which any such escape must involve. 
They started from the Rectory about half- 
past ten. It was no very great affair, but 
it lived in Eva’s remembrance vividly and 
long. Winifred handing in the umbrellas 
and shawls; the driver giving the first im- 
pulse to his horse; each and all of the 
most trivial accidents of that minute were 
present with her afterwards, though she 
noticed them little at the time. They 
drove out of the village, ascended the first 
hill, and turned out of sight of their home. 
Eva knew it not, but in so turning she 
turned into a new and unexplored exist- 
ence. 

From that hour until the present she has 
never seen Llynbwllyn again. 


‘ 


CHAPTER xX. 
TESTAMENTARY. - 


TREMALLYOC HovssE, now claiming a 
special interest from us all, was ‘not a house 
to be passed unheeded at any time. It was 
distant from the Llynbwilyn about eight 
miles. A more exact definition of its place 
I think we need not give. It stood in a 
bushy garden —a poe. 2h so rich jn ever- 
greens, that in the rudest winter it was 
never made quite desolate. It was a dwell- 
ing op no large scale. The house was 
modern and comfortable, and as trim and 
speckless as you would expect a bachelor’s 
mansion to be. And few tourists, though 
possessing grander homes of their own, 
passed by Tremallyoc House without a mo- 
re feeling that they should like to live 
there. ; 
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Such was the home in which Owen 

yth, the friend and connection of the 

s family, was at this time lying dead. 

It was no more his home. Earthly goods 

were nothing to him now. That proud, 

kind, generous, passionate Welsh heart was 

now as still asa stone, and the delightsome 

house he had built and enjoyed was left for 

the possession — nobody could at present 
say of whom. : 

Nobody could feel sure. But expectation 
had set in on the side of Mrs. Dowlas and 
her family. 

Mr. Grrfivthy specie to them and of 
them, had always said that, aliens in blood 
though they were, he counted them nearer 
than his actual kindred. All that was 
encouraging indeed. But Mr. Gryffyth 
had never added to it any sure and certainf 
promise. He had never alluded to hig 
house or his lands, as likely one day to o 
the Dowlas family for their lords. He had 

iven many pecuniary presents to the 
amily of late years. They had been given 
(systematically, it would appear) at odd 
and irregular times, that they might not 
come to be treated as branches of set- 
tled income. There was nothing in this 
very greatly to dishearten the family. Old 
people do not like to make their inten- _ 
tions Known, and have those whom they 
would benefit pining for their death. But 
there was reason for believing that Owen 
Gryffyth, in his reserve as to his destined 
legatees, had another and a nobler motive. 
He was thought to be waiting, waiting to 
the last, for some advances from the nephew 
so long separated from him. Had that 
nephew fallen into poverty, or even into 
disgrace, I believe that the old Welshman, 
roud in himself, would have had a fellow- 
eeling for the pride of another, and would 
have proffered his help and friendship un- 
sought. 

But that nephew was flourishing beyond 
all rational expectation. A singular stroke 
of fortune had lifted him up to such solid 
and assured prosperity: as hardly any but 
Britons enjoy. He was, possibly, a richer 
man than his uncle. He was certainly mov- 
ing in a higher social sphere. Owen Gryf- 
fyth was, of all unlikely men, about the 
most unlikely to seek the countenance of 
those who might be unwilling to give it. 
However. there was no knowing what might 
occur. The prosperous nephew might, after 
all, think it well to be reconciled with his 
rich uncle. Or motives less selfish might 
impel him to repair the broken link between 
them. Then, again, Mr. Gryffyth would, 
peradventure, leave no will at all. He 
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might have died between the cancelling of 
one and the framing of another. He might 
even have chosen to die intestate. It would 
be a way of giving his nephew what he 
really longed to ~ him without compro- 
mising his pride by any words of his own. 
That nephew, so reluctantly discarded, was 
his sole next of kin, as well as heir-at-law. 
Therefore, did bis uncle die intestate, he 
would be as surely entitled to the personal 
property as to the real estate. And Mr. 
Gry ffyth’s distant kinsmen would be as cer- 
tainly disinherited as his near connections, 
our friends. 

As Mrs. Dowlas very tersely put the whole 
matter, — 

“If the worst comes to the worst, and we 
get nothing, there'll be plenty other people 
,there who'll be disappointed as well as our- 
selves. That is my one everlasting com- 
fot |” 

‘So saying, she flumped herself down in 
the car, and they quitted Llynbwllyn for 
Tremallyoc. It was a hilly road, and did 
not admit of very quick travelling. The 
reached Tremallyoc about noon. Crowds 
of relations were streaming up from differ- 
cnt directions on the same solemn errand as 
theirs. We need not do all who came the 
injustice of supposing that nought but self- 

~ interest had drawn them. There were an 
innumerable multitude of Joneses; a great 
company of Prychards and Pryces; and 
(soothingly suggestive to genealogical 
pride!) an old sharp-nosed maiden lady, of 
the name of Tudor. 

_ Our four friends, Mr. Dowlas, Mrs. Dow- 
las, Mrs. Roberts, and Eva, were greeted by 
the rest in a way to reassure [ Dowlas 
very greatly. For she, it need not be said, 
was by far the most anxious of them all; 
Eva had neither part nor lot in the matter. 
Mrs. Roberts had never received from the 
deceased even the doubtful encouragement 
which had been accorded to her sister. Mr. 
Dowlas was too steadily unhappy in his 
married life to expect any good from an 
earthly source. His inquiring lady was 
— put in possession of two great fats. 

e nephew had not come forward. He 
was, very likely, not aware that his uncle 
was dead. There had, it was pretty sure, 
been no reconciliation after all. And Mr. 
Gryffyth had left a will behind him. And 
thus the horrible shadow of an heir-at-law, 
long threatening to become substantial, 
would now melt away for ever and ever. 

So Mrs. Dowlas took her seat amongst the 
company waiting in the drawing-room, and 
became very, very sanguine indeed. 

Evidently there was a disposition to view 
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her and her party as the destined winners 
of the prize put up by Death on that day. 

The stealthy displeasure of some of the 
company was just as reassuring as the 
smiles of those who, never expecting for 
themselves, indulged the natural instinct 
of admiring and courting the prosperous 
people. By common consent the arrival 
from Llynbwllyn was the arrival of the day. 
The servants were anxious to lavish their 
best attentions upon those who, in an hour 
more, might be endued with sovereign sway 
over all the house and its inmates. Even 
the hired horse which had drawn them 
thither was made to taste of their advan- 
tages, and was fed, watered, stabled, and 
groomed ; while the horses of meaner ex- 
pectants were left dependent on the provi- 
dence and diligence of those gvho had 
brought them. 

It was a day neither bright nor rainy. 
The sun showed himself not once, but the 
clouds hung high and harmless above all 
save the loftiest hills. 

The funeral procession would walk 
through the village to Tremallyoc Church. 
The deceased had been a Dissenter, but he 
would, by his own sanction, be buried in the 
churchyard. The service would be read in 
English, — the Gryffyth kindred scarcely 
reaching down to any Welshman, to whom 
the Saesenog is an unknown tongue. A 
Welsh hymn was sung — never mind how — 
by the ‘school children, as the company 
approached the churchyard gate. All the 
company were there. Eva walked side by 
side with Mrs. Roberts. She felt painfully 
out of place. But as the ceremony went on, 
and the sacred words were said, she’ felt her 
embarrassment greatly diminished. She 
lost the feeling of being an intruder. For 
death, most natural of all that is nature, 
makes everybody akin; and we all are 
brethren standing on the brink of the 
grave. 

There had been a slight refreshment 
offered at the first arrival of the guests, and 
there was to be a more substantial luncheon 
when the will should have been read, and 
the momentous question decided as to the 
property the deceased had left behind him. 
It was very well that of all the company, so 
many of them were careless as to the will, 
and having a long way to drive home, went 
off as soon as the funeral was over. For 
how they could all have crowded themselves 
into the dining-room — the largest apart- 
ment in the house is a thirlg which our 
imagination is unequal to compass. How- 
ever, for such as had reason for thinking 
that they might be remembered, there was 
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room without excessive crowding. Mr. Lewis 
was to read the will. Mr. Lewis was the 
lawyer and friend of the Mr. Gryffyth whom 
they had left in his grave. By a tacit con- 
sent, and in view of coming events, our 
friends were suffered to occupy the upper- 
most places, — that is to say, the four chairs 
nearest to the table at which Mr. Lewis was 
seated. He held the bulky paper in his 
hands. 

The company had rustled into their places, 
and even Mrs. Dowlas held her tongue. 
There was the creaking of stiff paper, as the 
lawyer arranged the document before him. 
And there was, here and there, a suppress- 
ed clearing of the throat, or a sigh of un- 
conquerable impatience. But other sound 
(for a minute or so) there was none, save 
the droning of the flies in the window, and 
the rapping of a straggling rose branch out- 
side, as the breeze blew it again and again 
upon the glass. Poor Eva, now feeling 
more out of place than ever, devoutly hoped 
that on no future occasion would such dis- 
tasteful masquerading be thrust upon her. 
And in those moments of utter silence she 
made a vow that, as speedily as the inter- 
ests of that poor Mrs. Roberts would permit, 
she would detach herself from the connec- 
tion so strangely thrust upon her ; would re- 
‘turn to her home at Minchley, and— and 
panes resign herself by-and-bye to another 

ome elsewhere. While Mr. Lewis was 
preparing to read, Miss March observed 
that Mr. Dowlas, now much more than his 
wife, looked agitated and frightened, as if 
some evil were coming. 

In putting on his spectacles the lawyer 
let the case fall to the floor. Eva saw Mr. 
Dowlas rapidly pick it up and place it 
again in Mr. Lewis’s hand. She could not 
help thinking that he had seized on this op- 
portunity of saying a word which none but 
the lawyer might hear. One or two words he 
prnyeo | whispered, which, near as she sat, 
she could not distinguish. She caught the 
professional gentleman’s reply. He hastily 
said, “ Certainly, certainly; you may rest 
assured. I won’t say a word of it.” And 
then both their heads emerged above the 
level of the table, and the momentary epi- 
sode ended. 

The great revelation began : — . 

“This is the last will and testament of 
me, Owen Tudor Gryffyth, of Tremallyoc, in 
the county of Carnarvon, North Wales. I 
give, devise, and ueath,” — and just at 
this moment, so seemingly big with disclo- 
sure, the document, as read by Mr. Lewis, 
meandered off into a tangle of particulars, 
which, for several sentences, baffled every 
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effort at getting any possible acquaintance 
with the testator’s intentions. 

Mrs. Dowlas could bear it no more. And, 
in truth, more patient spirits than hers must 
many a time, and by such verbiage as this, 
have been very sorely tried. 

“ Gracious me, man! have done with all 
that. jargon, and come to the point of the 
thing at once. Just in one word, —how 
much is it? and who is to have it ? 

There was a murmur of counter-impa- 
tience in the room. Mr. Dowlas uttered a 
mild “ My dear!” Mr. Lewis knocked his 
hand irritably on the table. ‘ Madam,” he 
said, “ this must be done according to farm. 
A few minutes will put you in possession of 
all that there is for you to know.” 

But there’s no knowing anything with 
all that jingle and jangle of what’s-their 
names! I declare I don’t know the very 
meanings of the words! I want you to come 
to the point! I desire that.you come to 
the point! Morgan! if you are a man, 
and not a Jack-in-the-box only, say you 
insist that he comes to the point !.” 

Mr. Lewis made no more direct attempts 
on the reason of Mrs. Dowlas. Addréssing 
her husband, while indignant yon 
resounded through the room, he said, 

“ Mr. Dowlas, sir! may I beg of you to use 
your — your influence with your wife — 
with Mrs. Dowlas I mean — to induce her to 
be patient for the time, the very short time, 
which it will take me to read this through 
as it is written, which you are aware I am 
bound to do?” 

Poor unhappy Mr. Dowlas! He woulda 
great deal rather have been called upon to 
capture and eject from the room a ferocious 
bull-dog, even of disputed sanity. But he 
could not shirk the demand now made of 
him. Not only Mr. Lewis, but the whole 
assembled company were looking for the 
desired service at his hands. 

“ My dear,” he accordingly said, “I am 
afraid that this great agitation is scarcely 
good. for your health, my dear.” 

“ If my health couldn’t bear a great deal, 
I shouldn’t have been alive to come here to- 
day, after all I’ve had to endure at your 
hands — no!” 

“Well, but you see, my love, unfortu- 
nately (though I admit it’s an annoyance) 
— unfortunately all these preliminaries are 
necessary things; and the sooner we get 
them over, the less they can annoy us.” 

“Then get them over at once, you lout! 
Isn’t that just all what I’m wanting?” 

“ What you are wanting, my dear Jane; 
and what we are all of us wanting besides. | 
I am sure if you will just listen a little in 
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patience, all the company will value the fa- 
vour very highly at your hands.” 

And the poor man looked round the par- 
ty, as much as to say, “ Now do not, I im- 
plore you, do not say one word which might 
nullify my own submissive appeal.” 

In effect the reading of the will was re- 
sumed, and for the present without any more 
interruption.” 

The labyrinth of formalities was trodden, 
and the matter of real interest was at- 


* tained. 7 


More fortunate than Mrs. Dowlas, we 
may pass on to it at once. 

‘o old Miss Tudor was bequeathed a 
handsome toilet-glass and nothing whatever 
besides. Sundry other articles of ornament 
and use (but not very many) were in like 
manner specially disposed of. Then came 
the legacies. Neither will you care to be 
dragged through every particular in this 
department. The name of Dowlas was long 
in coming. But at length it~came. And 
to the Rev Morgan Dowlas, of Liynbwllyn 
Rectory, “ whom I greatly esteem, and with 
whom I sincerely sympathize for the trials 
to which he is expieed,” were left Two Hun- 
dred Pounds. To each of the four children 
of the said Morgan Dowlas, Four Hundred 
Pounds. 

But these, with all the legacies alread 
recited, were only as crumbs from the rich 
man’s table. They touched not the main 
concern. They would not, by so much as 
one farthing, diminish the real estate. The 
ready money in the bank would almost 
eover them, and the whole personal property 
would be much more than sufficient for 
them. What was to become of the houses 
and lands, including that house in which 
they were all at this time assembled? This 
was what every one was burning to know. 
Mrs. Dowias, by the very intensity of her 
feelings, was constrained to a silence in 
which genuine self-restraint could never have 
held her. All awaited the sentence which 
would dispose of the last and greatest of the 
matters in dispute. It presently came. 
None of all who heard it will ever forget 
the words read by Mr. Lewis at that time. 
He will never forget the reading of them. 


“ All my personal estate which shall remain 
over and above when the above legacies shall 
have been paid as by me directed, and when 
the duties for legacy shall, in each specified case, 
have been paid as required by law, and when all 
expenses attendant on the due carrying out ‘of this 
my will and testament shall have been fully dis- 

— all personal property so remaining I 
devise and bequeath to the person whom I name 
herein the inheritor of all my real estate. And 
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all such real estate — consisting of certain lands 
and houses situate in Tremallyoc, certain lands 
within the adjoining parish of Tyn-w-curw, 
and also certain lands and houses situate in 
Lianbadder, in Flintshire —I give, devise, and 
bequeath, with my heartiest wishes that she 
may long and happily enjoy them, to Eva, un- 
til ately known, in ignorance of her parentage, 
as Eva March, but now discovered to be the 
long-lost daughter of my unfortunate connection, 
Susanna Roberts, the daughter of David Rob- 
erts, late of Liverpool, and therefore grandniece 
of my deceased stepmother, to be by: the said 
Eva Roberts entered upon and enjoyed as soon 
as she shall have completed the age of twenty 
and three years.” 


Such was the disposition which Owen 

Gryffyth had made. 

he lawyer, of course, had known it all 
along ; for the will had been drawn up by 
him. Mr. Dowlas bad his reasons for think- 
ing such an issue no improbable one on that 
day —the 29th of July — when he and his 
wife had paid their visit to Mr. Gryffyth at 
Tremallyoc ; the old gentleman had straitly 
questioned him as to the appearance, man- 
ner, and behaviour of their newly and 
strangely discoverd young kinswoman — our 
own Eva. To all such questions Mr. Dow- 
las, only caring to gratify his love of truth 
and his liking for Eva, had given her every 
praise which her dearest friends could have 
expected on her behalf. That she would be 
Mr. Gryffyth’s heir her imagined uncle con- 
sidered a very likely thing. But he dreaded 
lest his wife should gather any hint that he 
had suspected, nay, promoted the design. 
And his dread of that was the object of his 
eager whisper to Mr. Lewis when the will 
was just about to be read. But, with the 
exception of Messrs. Lewis and Dowlas, all 
who heard what Mr. Gryffyth had finally 
and actually decreed wereas much astounded 
as it is possible to be. And one look of 
blank amazement overspread alike the coun- 
tenances of all. 

But though it could hardly be said that 
any one was more astounded than any other, 
there was one person present whose anger 
was beyond all comparison with anybody 
else’s anger. Poor distracted Mrs. Dowlas! 
She verily turned pale. Wonders will 
cease out of the world never. And Mrs. 
Dowlas, for a moment or two, was actu- 
ally pale. Very quickly she recovered the 
natural tint of her prt My and likewise her 
voice. 

“T don’t believe it! I won’t believe it! 
It can’t be possible ! Why, he never saw her ! 
He scarcely knew that there was any such 
person living ! Mr. Lewis, it isn’t in the will, 
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and you're reading it all out of your own 
head; I know you are.” 

“ You shall look and see for yourself, Mrs. 
Dowlas, if that is your opinion.” And Mr. 
Lewis held the paper fall before her face, at 
the same time keeping it firmly grasped in 
his own hands. If he did so to prevent her 
from seizing and tearing it in pieces, nobody, 
beholding her, could have considered the 
precaution as libellous and absurd. 

Perhaps there was a little malice in the 
tone with which he asked her, — 

“Well, Mrs. Dowlas, now what do you 
say? Is it as I read it? You can set me 
right if I am wrong.” 

“T don’t care! It’s a forgery !— a forgery, 
and you're at the bottom of it: you’re the 
door of it, and I'll have you hung |” 

“ By all means, Mrs. Dowlas, if you can 
persuade a judge and jury to take your view 
of the matter. Meantime, and until you 
have proof of such a thing, you are commit- 
ting yourself to a somewhat grave accusa- 
tion.” 

“T beg of you,” here interposed Mr. Dow- 
las—“I beg of you, sir, to overlook my 
wife’s somewhat hasty expressions. It has 
— it has taken her quite by surprise.” 

“Oh, Mr. Dowlas, say no more. I’m an 
old lawyer, and I know how great an allow- 
ance ought to be made for excited feelings 
on such occasions as the present. And I 
know the impulsive character of your good 
lady’s feelings at all times.” 

Mr. Dowlas’s good lady seemed about to 
verify the last remark in some decided man- 
ner; but something or other broke down in 
her, and instead of speaking she could only 
sob. Mrs. Dowlas was in hysterics. There 
was a rush for cold water, and I know not 
what other things besides. Some of the 
party hung round the afflicted lady. The 
others began discussing the matter in which 
her affliction had its origin. In very truth 
it bewildered all of them. Some of them 
had not been aware that Mrs. Roberts was 
supposed to possess a daughter. They had 
been asking who that pretty young creature 
that had arriyed with the Dowlas party 
could possibly , and what had pone her 
appearance in the gathering of that day. 

hose who had sesily ote of Mrs. Roberts's 
long-lost daughter had a very imperfect 
knowledge of the circumstances under which 
she had been lost, and then (as report said) 
found. They were acquainted with the 
folly and wickedness (folly in herself and 
wickedness in another) which had blighted 
the career of poor Susanna Roberts herself. 
They fancied that some charitable agency 
(personal or institutional) had reared her 
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child for her; that the story of its having 
been born dead had been given out as a 
means of ridding her from vexatious inquiries; 
that the child now grown to the verge of 
womanhood had been sent to her rightful 
mother (whether to abide with her or not), 
and I doubt if Owen Gryffyth himself was 
ever aware of much more. 

Mrs. Roberts, for aught her Welsh ac- 
ene could tell, might .have been 
ully aware all along of the progress and 
condition of the child she had given out as 
dead from her birth. But that Mr. Gryffyth 
should have made that child his heiress 
was baffling to all calculation, and they all 

eed that it was about the most un- 
righteous, unreasonable thing he could 
possibly have done. Many remarks were 
exchanged while poor Mrs. Dowlas was 
being recovered from her fit of hysterics. 

“ Tt’s a very great misfortune,” said Mrs. 
John Jones to Mrs. James Jones, “ for such 
a girl as her to be left with so much 
money.” 

“A very dangerous temptation,” said 
Mrs. James Jones in reply to Mrs. John 
Jones; “anything but a blessing to her. 
However, I must do her the justice to cay 
that she doesn’t look at all stuck up wit 
it—that is, not at present.” 

“ Stuck up! why, no, indeed: she looks — 
a great deal more as if she were going to 
be tried for some robbery.” 

Indeed it was true. Eva not only looked, 
but felt in her inmost heart as though she 
were in the position of a thief. hen 
first the mention of Her name arrested her 
ear, a transient idea crossed her mind that 
the lawyer was making a game of her; 
that (with the possible concert of the Dow- 
lases) he was taking this singular method 
of showing her that she had no right to be 
present at this family gathering. Then 
she saw with what perfect gravity he was 
reading, and what an outburst of amaze- 
ment arose from every corner of the room. 
Then she was conscious that she had be- 
come the centre of attraction for every one 

resent. She witnessed the furious out- 
ae of Mrs. Dowlas, and saw how it 
ended for the present. All these things 
passed before her, while she felt the power 
to speak or act to have utterly passed away 
from her. Then her senses emerged from 
bewilderment, and something within her 
was urging her to come forward promptly 
and decidedly. 

“Speak!” her conscience appeared to 
say; “speak at once. Reveal your actual 
position! Know you not that silence makes 
you a robber, and that on a most gigantic 
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scale? A robber in the eyes both of God 
and of man?” 

Exerting all her strength of mind, she 
addressed Mr. Lewis, who was seated with 
the fatal document still in his hand. 

“ Sir, I have something which I ought to 
tell you. I can never think of accepting 
this property. Indeed, it is out of the 
question altogether. It has been left en- 
tirely under a mistake; and I must ex- 
plain to you” — 

But Eva was here interrupted by the 
woman who believed herself go be her 
mother. 

“ Eva! Eva! consider, for mercy’s sake, 
what you are doing. Do you really want 
to kill me? —Mr. Lewis, for the love of 
goodness, persuade her to do no such foolish 
— 

“Be quite easy, Mrs. Roberts,” Mr. 
Lewis replied. “It is not left in your 
daughter’s power to, do any such thing; 
which, as you well say, would be an ex- 
ceedingly foolish one. She can’t give up 
this property ; and itll be many a good 
long year before she can. She'll be very 
much wiser before that time comes; and 
there'll be. (no doubt) another party by 
that time who'll have something to say in 
the matter. Let me finish what I have to 
read. I think the sooner it is read the 
— 

vidently the lawyer was purposing to 
take advantage of the few spalen hates 
yet remaining ere Mrs. Dowlas could re- 
cover her entire senses, and with them her 
peculiar and terrible gifts of speech. 

Eva would have persisted in her intended 
explanation, but a warning look and touch 
from Mr. Dowlas arrested her. He evident- 
ly wished to tell her that the agitation she 
was occasioning Mrs. Roberts was dangerous 
in the highest degree. Oppressive, intoler- 
able almost as was the burden Eva now 
bore, it must not be got rid of at the risk 
of that poor creature’s reason or life. She 
must postpone the disclosure which it would 
have so infinitely relieved her to make at 
once. 

Mr. Lewis went on with the duty which 
remained to him. There was not much 
more. The will made arrangements as to 
trustees and cognate matters with which 
the reader need not and shall not be 
bothered. Moreover, it provided that Eva, 
until reaching the age of three-and-twenty, 
should receive an annual allowance of four 
hundred pounds, together with full permis- 
sion to reside, under suitable arrangements, 
in Tremallyoc House; the needful expenses 
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of housekeeping, including the maintenance 
of the whole establishment, gardens, and 
other adjuncts, being met out of the estate 
held in trust. Whether she married or 
continued single would make no difference 
as to the time’ during which the actual 
control of the property was to be withheld 


from Eva. The execution of the will was - 


so formal and regular as to leave no chance 
of questioning on such grounds. Its date 
was the second day of August, exactly one 
week before the testator’s death. 

While Mrs. Dowlas was still slowly 
emerging from her eclipse. Mr. Lewis was 
expounding, with all the minuteness due to 
so youthful an heiress, the exact position in 
which the will placed her. verybody 
was envying Eva, while she was far the 
most unhappy in all that company. For, as 
Mr. Lewis continued speaking, a fear of 
the most terrible kind was taking possession 
of her. It really appeared as if she could 
not rectify the fearful mistake which had 
placed her in so singular a position. She 
might of course—and she surely would 
—refuse in any way to profit by it. But 
would the refusal restore the property to 
those (whoever they were) who, but for 
Eva, would have been left to enjoy it? 
Who, indeed, could recall a dead man from 
his grave, how great and fatal soever the 
ignorance in which he had died? . Our 
heroine had paid little heed to all the talk 
about Mr. Gryffyth and his property which 
had been poured into her ears. Perhaps it 
showed how difficult it had been to unite 
herself in spirit and in interest with the 
relations who had unwarrantably claimed 
her; but even when believing herself to be 
indeed one of the Roberts family, she had 
never given a moment’s voluntary thought 
to Mr. Gryffyth or to his property. But 
now, when the matter had become so sud- 
denly her own concern, she reflected that 
the family, who still believed her to be 
one of them, had really some pretention to 
be Mr. Gryffyth’s heirs, and, moreover, that 
in the absence of a will in their favour, 
the law would treat their claims as abso- 
lutely null. Now in what position would 
they be left, by her confession that the dis- 
position in her favour had credited her 
with claims not truly her own? How would 
such confession affect the will itself? Would 
it become simply a piece of waste paper? 
or (which would be horrid indeed) would 
the estate abide with her,— the fruit of 
unintentional wrong-doing, and a burthen 
which she could not throw off? 

For the sake of poor Mrs. Roberts she 
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dared not just now acknowledge all. She 
hastened, however, to unburthen herself of 
the other distracting anxieties. 

“Mr. Lewis,” she said, “ there are one 
or.two questions I must ask you now. By- 
and-bye I shall have to tell you one or two 
other things. But there are a few things 
which it would relieve me very greatly to 
know. Will you kindly answer me them?” 

“ Most certainly, Miss Roberts. I am — 
I trust it will not displease you to be told 
so— your professional adviser, It’s my 
duty to give you all the advice that you 
think proper to take. Any questions you 
choose to put shall have my best attention.” 

“TI thank you greatly, sir. Well, did I 
understand you to say that I must take this 
property? I suppose I cannot give it 
ae, 

“Not until you are three-and-twenty, 
no.” 
Eva considered that were she now of an 
age to dispose of the estate, it might have 
been impossible to ascertain what (before 
her arrival in Wales) had been Mr. 
Gryffyth’s intentions. And if the property 
were legally hers, she might then tess be- 

stowed it according to such intentions. 
' But more than four years must pass — 
for she could hardly consider herself as 
born before March, 1838 — ere such a pur- 
pose could be carried out by her. 

She tried to put her next inquiry so as 
not to involve the disclosure she dared not 
make just now. 

“Then, if you please, Mr. Lewis, I 
want to know, supposing — supposing Mrs. 
Rob—— that is, my vg = a gh 
daughter: su ing, that is, that ad 
died, and Mr. Gryifyth in ignorance had 
made this will all the same, who would have 
the property then?” 

“If you had died before the testator, 
the legacy V we say) would have lapsed, 
and the will (as concerning all that is left 
to you) would have been void altogether, 
and the estate would have gone to the heir- 
at-law.” 

“Tt would not have gone according to 
any former will ?” 

“Not in this case, for there is no such 
will in existence. I saw Mr. Gryffyth de- 
stroy his previous will with his own hands. 
Had he not done so, then, in the case you 
suppose, such former will would have de- 
cided the succession to the estate.” 

“But as it is it goes to the heir-at-law ? 
A nephew of Mr. Gryffyth, is he not ?” 

“Yes, the only nephew he ever had. 
My dear young lady, you're surely not 
tormenting yourself with the idea that you 
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|are wronging him? A most misplaced re~ 
gret, I do assure you. In the first place’ 
he is a very rich man already. Besides? 

r Gryffyth would never have left it to 
le. ot but that a little attention from 
his nephew might have altered all. But 
that attention was never offered; and the 
estate was never likely to go in that direc- 
tion. The gentleman owes none of his loss 
to you.” 

“ Ah, but you little know —— However, 
excuse my asking one other question. As 
I pather from what you say, that Mr. 
Gryffyth would, in any event, have left 
some will — to whom had he assigned this 

roperty before he left it to—— as he has 
eft it now ?.” 

“Hm! well, my dear, that is not a ques- 
tion which it lies quite in professional duty 
to answer. I tell you what” — and here 
Mr. Lewis lowered his voice, and indicated 
to her to place her ear closer to him, — 
“as you appear so unaccountably scrupu- 
lous about the whole matter, and are a 
young lady, I'll indulge you with a hint. 
if Mr. Gryffyth had never heard how 
worthy an heiress he might have if he chose, 
a certain gentleman”—here Mr. Lewis 
plainly indicated Mr. Dowlas —“ would 
have had the lion’s share; although a cer 
tain lady” — and it was evident that he 
meant Mrs. Roberts — “ would have bene- 
fited largely also.” 

Eva’s heart sank down within her. The 
more she probed the matter, the worse it 
appeared to prove; the more inextricable 
became the frightfully false position into 
which her well-meant concealment had 
brought her; the more certain the injury 
which, by assuming - rather retaining) a 
name and position which did not belong to 
her, she had inflicted on others, who as yet 
were ignorant of their wrongs. And to 
continue the deception for another hour 
was dreadful. But an immediate confes- 
sion would probably (when poor Mrs. 
Roberts was considered) add virtual homi- 
cide to her undesigned robbery. 

Eva was diverted from her present 
thoughts, but only to a certain extent, by 
the now complete recovery of Mrs. Dowlas. 
That lady was now rewarding the attentions 
which her seizure had won her, by'snapping 
at all who surrounded her, and scornfully 
rejecting the advice they were aapeny 
thrusting with some urgency upon her. 

“T tell you I will have it out with her! I 
will have it out with her, if I die!” 

Everybody present was quite aware with 
whom, though at the forfeit of her life, Mrs, 





Dowlas had announced her determination 
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of having it out. And of all present there, 
none were, half so unmindfal of the attack 
as the person who was to constitute its di- 
rect object. Eva was now too bitterly self- 
reproachful to be greatly affected, though 
by the hardest and wildest reproaches of 
another. 

Mrs. Dowlas confronted her and began, — 

“You nasty thievish creature! You 
scandalous, murderous, larcenous, burglari- 
ous thing! To think of your coming in 
this way and taking the bread out of our 
mouths, — yes, out of our very mouths ! 

“ Mrs. Dowlas,” said Mr. Lewis, proffer- 
ing for Eva the protection she seemed too 
slow in claiming —“ Mrs. Dowlas, it might 
be as well if you would remember that you 
are in this young lady’s own house, and 
with no right to remain here but such as 
she — to accord you.” 

“T don’t care! I don’t care! And do 
you think I wish toremain here? Do you 
think I don't feel myself polluted every mo- 
ment I breathe the same air with her? or 
that I'll ever enter her doors again? No! 
I wipe” (and.here Mrs. Dowlas wriggled 
her heels on the carpet in proof of it), — “TI 
wipe the very dust from the boots of m 
feet ; and if she stood at that window call- 
ing and bawling for me to come in, from 
the first of January to the thirty-first of De- 
cember, why, I wouldn’t come in! No, 
sir, I wouldn’t !” 

“ Well, well, Mrs. Dowlas, of a certainty 
ne are doing your very utmost to reconcile 

er to your absence.” 

“ You slimy reptile !” said the lady, again 
turning to Eva; “to think of your insinu- 
ating yourself into my uncle Owen’s good 
graces, and getting him to cheat the just 
expectations of other and better people, all 
for you!” , 

It was again the lawyer who replied. 
Eva sat down in the chair from which she 
had risen. Her thick veil was over her face, 
and her hands were clasped over her eyes. 
Whether she caught half the words levelled 
against her it would not be safe to say. 

A murmur of “Shame” went round the 
room. Even those who felt themselves dis- 
pleased with the will had no sort of sympa- 
thy with Mrs. Dowlas. 

Miss Tudor (like that other maiden lady 
of her name and race, when she offered 
herself as godmother to Mary Stuart's son, 
and proved no such bad godmother in the 
end) — Miss Tudor came forward and of- 
fered Eva her stately congratulations. A 
few more of the company did the same. 
And now the room began to empty itself. 
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But Mrs. Dowlas could not be got away 
quite so soon. She rallied herself for one 
more attack; and in that last onset there 
was a little more calculation and a little 
less of shéer passion than had marked the 
former engagement. ; 
“Pray, Miss,” she commenced, placing 
herself in front of Eva — “pray, Miss, now 
do you think that there is no such thing as 
law in the country? And do you think 
that, by giving me any part of this property 
— suppose we say ten thousand pounds, — 


you’d ever persuade me to be content, or 
not to expose the rascally roguery by which 
all this has been done? I tell you, no! 


I'll not take a sixpence out of your hands, 
there !” : 

Mrs. Dowlas paused, as if waiting an an- 
swer, as very likely she was. Eva possessed 
neither thought to frame nor breath to utter 
areply. Her enemy was at her again. 

‘ Now suppose you were to say to me as 
you sit there, ‘ Aunt Jane, you've a largish 
family and a smallish income; J have no 
family whatever, and have got a very large 
income; I'll take one, perhaps two of your 
children, my cousins, give them edu- 
cation, and put them out in life with no ex- 
pense to yourself at all,’ —do you think I'd 
ever let my children be degraded by any 
such charity as yours? No! I'd whip them 
all to death one after another if they dared 
so much as to name the thing!” 

Eva did not vary her attitude, and felt 
only like some one exposed to a howling 
storm of wind. Mrs. Dowlas went desper- 
ately on: — 

“Tf you, now, were to say to me, ‘ Aunt 
Dowlas, I’ve heard it said that uncle Owen 
— Mr. Gryffyth — had some bottles of ex- 
cellent rum in his cellar that I freely _ 
to you; it'll comfort you many a time when 
you have the shiverings about you,’ — do 
you imagine I’d ever take the paltry present 
at your hands ? Before I'd touch a drop 
(if you sent it all the way to my house) I'd 
smash all the bottles in the street and let 
all the stuff run down the gutters! Good- 
bye! I hate you!” 

And Mrs. Dowlas flounced and bounced 
out of the room. Her husband had already 
gone out to prepare for their return to Llyn- 
bwilyn. Just a few. minutes after his wife’s 
departure, Mr. Dowlas re-entered the din- 
ing-room. 

Eva,” he said, “ believe me when I say 
that J am in no way displeased at what has 
occurred, and that I most heartily congrat- 
ulate you. May you live long in the enjoy- 
ment of what has been given you to-day!” 
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Eva thanked him. He did not like her 
the less for the little of exultation she dis- 
played. 

“I presume,” he said, “that as you are 
here already, and you have the choice of 
doing so, you will now remain here. 
should strongly urge your doing so, and so 
I think will Mr. Lewis. I fear my house 
has never been a very happy home to you, 
and now I fear indeed it would scarcely be 
a tolerable one.” 

“Can I remain here one night?” Eva 
asked. Unconsciously, she spoke as if 
those around her were aware already of 
her actual position. 

“ One night, Miss Roberts! All the nights 
and days—and I trust there are a good 
many of them — which yet remain to you 
on earth. Let me again explain to you 
that you have a right to occupy this house 
at once, though it will be some time before 

ou have the full disposal of it. — Mrs. 

berts, you, I have no doubt, will take up 
your abode with your daughter, and then 
every possible objection is removed.” 

“ You-will stay here, Susanna?” said Mr. 
Dowlas. 

“If my daughter will have me. Oh, 
Eva, haveu’t you got a word of welcome fur 
your poor mother, vexed and afflicted as 
she has been? Surely you’re not going to 
say that as I turned you out when you 
were born, so now you'll turn your back 
upon me? Qh, Eva, Eva! you know it 
was quite as much for your sake as my own 
that I did it! Say you won’t cast.me off! 
Do say I may live with you! Any corner 
of the bouse will content me, if you'll only 
let me live under your roof.” 

Eva felt her senses going. Every step 
took her furtber and further into the laby- 
rinth of deceit, and laid up worse conse- 
quences to come of the inevitable disclo- 
sure. She felt a wild impulse within, 
urging her to leave the house and walk 
away anywhere — anywhere, never to meet 
with these people again. 

“I don’t know what to say. I don’t 
know what I ought to say. If it were in my 

wer ” — 

“Why, Miss Roberts,” interrupted Mr. 
Lewis, “ I surely do not understand ‘you to 
say that you object to your mother’s having 
a home with you here?” 

Mr. Lewis looked serious!y ey 
He was evidently thinking, “ What! the 
bad effects of sudden prosperity showing 
themselves already, and in a young woman 
whose first behaviour seemed so much to 
the contrary ! This is rather startling, even 
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Eva saw the injustice she was doing her- 
self; but,she felt as helpless before the force 
of circumstances as a feather before the 
driving wind. It cut her to the heart to be 
eapeene of thoughts so utterly alien from 
er. 

“Indeed, indeed,” she said, “I wish you 
to stay here. Indeed, I wish it were all 
your own. I am wretched to think it is 
not.” 

“ There, there, Mrs. Roberts,” exclaimed 
the lawyer; evidently glad to replace the 
heiress in his good opinion — “ there, there, 
Mrs. Roberts, now you see you have an 
excellent daughter, as dutiful as she is beau- 
tiful. Don’t fear but that she’ll make you 
a very happy home here. You see she’s 
just a little bewildered with all this unex- 
pected good luck. I should recommend a 
good cup of tea and early bed, and, not to 
tease you any more, I'll now take myself 
off, and call to-morrow, — no, shall we say 
Saturday? It you want me in the mean 
time, pray send for me. I live at Brynwd- 
dyn, you know. Good-bye for the present ; 
and much — much happiness to you both!” 

The lawyer was gone. Mrs. Dowlas's 

voice was heard screaming out for her hus- 
band with a number of opprobrious epithets, . 
which (for want of space) we cannot set 
down. 
- He went away at her summons, and very 
soon the house held none save Eva and her 
mother. There was the best of accom- 
modation ready for them, and their things 
would be sent from Llynbwilyn the next 
morning. A few articles for the night 
would be forwarded that very evening. 

The falsely named Miss Roberts, now 
anxious to be quite alone, retired up-stairs 
on the plea of a headache. And the most 
rigid advocate for verbal truth would have 
scarcely called her to account for the ex- 
cuse. The servants (there were just three 
of them) were very desirous, by assiduous 
attention, to gain her early and favourable 
notice. She accepted a cup of tea at the 
housemaid’s hands ; and long ere her usual 
hour she went to bed to try if she-cou'd 
rest. At least, she could think her position 
over without the fear of betraying herself 
by words or looks. She did think much 
and long, but the dreadful difficulty appeared 
to mock her more and more. She felt like 
one wandering in a labyrinth, with no hope 
of ever escaping out of its mazes. Of one 
thing she was certain. She must not keep 
the secret long. One only thing there was 
which could make her position worse, that 
wa§ the divulging of the fact by some one 








for a lawyer!” 





speaking independently of ‘herself. That 
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would expose her to the horrible charge of 
wilfully intending to profit by a fraud. She 
had, indeed, a clear conscience; at least, 
what she had hitherto done had been done 
from the purest motives and in the very 
teeth of her own inclinations. It would not 
be hard to show that no inkling of Mr. 
Gryffyth’s intentions was likely to have 
reached her. She must tell all the very 
next day, and trust to the good sense and 
forbearance of others to forgive her this 
great but innocent mischief. 

The good sense of Mrs. Roberts! The 
generous forbearance of Mrs. Dowlas ! 

Eva thought on what manner of persons 
she was thus relying, and she despaired 
more and more. Yet she slept a great part 
of the night. Convicts will sleep on the 
eve of execution, and when the hammering 
up of the scaffold is audible in their cells. 
Eva slept until her usual hour of waking in 
the morning. 

Mr. Gryffyth’s motives for the unexpect- 
ed disposal of his estate might, very likely, 
occur to you without our dwelling on them ; 
- yet we may briefly recapitulate them. 

He lived hoping and hoping that his 
_ nephew would, one day or other, step for- 
ward and heal the breach between them. 
Mr. Gryffyth would have exacted no hu- 
miliating condition. The merest wish for a 
renewed intercourse would have been met, 
on his part, with restored affection in life, 
and the reversion of his estate after death. 
But time wore on, and the nephew, pros- 
pering in his own way, made no advance 
on his side. Owen Gryffyth was far too 
proud to expose himselfto the chances of a 
cold refusal. He was a Dissenter, and his 
nephew arrichly beneficed clergyman. He 
grew old in years, and received one or 
two signs within that the earthly taberna- 
cle was failing him. Resolved that (in de- 
fault of a reconciliation) his natural heir 
should not be his actual heir, the old 
Welshman considered what he should do. 
He greatly desited to benefit the Roberts 
family. e cherished the memory of his 
stepmother, the sister of Mr. David Rob- 
erts. She had (in marrying his father) de- 
livered him from the dominion of a very 
cross aunt; and, though somewhat his 
father’s inferior in station, had performed 
all her duties kindly and wisely. But, as 
he wearily considered, could he hope that 
either of her nieces would make a good use 
of his estate if they got it? Susanna was a 
fool; and her folly had left her in a very 
painful and doubtful position before the 
world. Jane, Mrs. Dowlas, was an intem- 
perate vixen, to enrich whom would be al- 
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most a sin. 
man in himself, but to endow him with 
wealth would be to enrich his wife all the 
same. 

They had four children, but Mr. Gryffyth 
felt the anomaly of passing over the parents 
for their sakes. Mr. Dowlas must have 
domestic difficulties enough. It would hardly 
be well to complicate them by making his 
children wealthy while he continued poor. 
Besides, was it likely that the children of 
such a mother would grow up qualified to 
adorn a higher position ? 

However, people must be taken as they 
stand. And some time towards the close of 
1855 Mr. Gryffyth executed a will, bequeath- 
ing his landed property all to Mr. Dowlas, 
and charging it with an income of two hun- 
dred a year, to be paid for life to poor Mrs. 
Roberts. As time after time stories reached 
his ears of the behaviour of Mrs. Dowlas, 
and of the small control her husband exer- 
cised over her, Mr. Gryffyth felt very un- 
comfortable, and many a time envied those 
people who can die and leave nothing 
behind them. He was still disquieting him- 
self, while feeling that very soon the matter 
would have passed out of his control alto- 
gether, when he heard that Susanna Rob- 
erts had, after all, a living daughter, and 
that that daughter was coming to Llyn- 
bwllyn. 

On that day when Mrs. Dowlas had in- 
sisted on her husband’s taking her to Tre- 
mallyoc, old Gryffyth, shutting out the lady 
from thevconftrence, had asked many ques- 
tions of Mr. Dowlas as to the new relation 
suddenly come amongst them. The good 
rector of Llynbwllyn gave to Eva all the 
praise he thought her to deserve. She was 
very beautiful; she had been thoroughly 
well educated, both in solid acquirements 
and ornamental accomplishments; she was 
a perfect lady, and fit for any station to 
which Providence might be about to call 
her. Withal she was most amiable in dis- 


position, forbearing with the weaknesses of 
her mother, and winning the grateful affec- 


tion of her youthful cousins. Thus, with 
the utmost pleasure to himself, did Mr. 
Dowlas talk of Eva. And this was the good 
which Mrs. Dowlas got by the visit she 
would insist upon paying ! 

Left to himself, Mr. Gryffyth took note of 
what he had heard. He did not feel equal 
to seeing the young lady himself, but he 
could trust the sense and taste of his more 
than disinterested informant. Surely she 
was expressly created to rescue him out of 
the difficulty he so much and so often de- 
plored. Here —as if by direct interference 
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from the skies — was an heiress combinin 
kindred with his deceased stepmother with 
every personal and moral quality which he 
could have desired. Is it surprising that ere 
the week was at an end, Owen Gryffyth had 
destroyed his former will, and duly signed 
that one which we have had the privilege of 
reading ? Before the sun went down upon 
the day of his burial, a circle, widening from 
hour to hour, was talking of Eva as of the 
being in all their acquaintance the most to 
be envied. For she was beautiful and rich. 
And she all the while was wondering wheth- 
er the night would close in on anybody who 
had a harder burthen than her own to 
bear. 

When, on the following morning, she 
came down-stairs, she found Mrs. Roberts in 
the breakfast-room. It was as pleasant a 
room as you can fancy. But all the delights 
of the house were so many torments to poor 
Eva. She felt herself such a degraded im- 
postor. Of all the company which had 
thronged the house the day before, there 
was not one who had not a somewhat better 
right to be there than she had. And they 
had all retired and left her to rule in the 
house alone. 

She found but little comfort in her poor 
silly companion. Pre-occupied as_ her 
thoughts were, Eva could not but observe 
the change that sudden prosperity had made 
in the manner and look ot Mrs. Roberts. 
The immense difference between herself 
and her fiery sister seemed now to have 
greatly diminished. She really looked self- 
asserting in her turn. The poor creature 
had actually stuck some trashy finery on to 
her dress; and the likelihood that the dread- 
ful disappointment coming would throw her 
mind fairly off its balance arose before Eva’s 
eyes, and filled her with a new and sicken- 
ing dread. 

Mrs. Roberts was talkative enough now. 

“Well, my dear, dearest love, isn’t it a 
great blessing that, instead of living any 
more with my sister Dowlas, and bearing 
all her shocking tantrums, we can live by 
ourselves in this delightful place? Ah, my 
dear girl! you'll forgive your poor mother 
freely now — now won’t you? Eva, say 
you forgive me ; say I shall always have a 
home with you !” 

“ Poor — poor woman ! 
best, believe me.” 

“ My dear, you shall never find me in the 
way. I know, after my shameful behaviour 
to you when you were born, I have no such 
right as other mothers may have. But it’s 
proved the better for you in the end, and I 
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am your mother after all. You don’t intend 
to disown me, Eva ?” 

“ Poor dear mother !— at least, I know 
of no mother besides you, — I'll never cause 
you any pain which | can possibly help giv- 
ing you. At least be sure of that.” 

“ Then you'll let me stay with you here, 
and I shall be happy, I know. Oh, I can’t 
tell what I should have done if I had had to 
go home with your aunt and uncle. Really, I 
think I must have gone and slept at the pub- 
lic-house. Your aunt is positively not safe 
just now,— not safe. I hear that the way 
she went on as soon as they got back to the 
Rectory yesterday was really awful, some- 
thing quite awful. They tell me that she 
kicked the cat from the top to the bottom of 
the stairs, and threw Winitred’s best bonnet 
on the kitchen fire. But my sister Dowlas 
has such strength of character, to be sure ; 
such strength of character that there are 
times when she really doesn’t. know what 
she does herself.” 

Eva had no moral or example wherewith 
to point this sketch of aunt Dowlas; and 
Mrs. Roberts went talking on :— 

“ But though she has behaved so badly to 
you, Eva, I hope you'll try to forgive her -- 
to forgive her just enough to have her here 
to tea by-and-bye, just to show her that it's 
our turn now, you know. We can show a 
much better set of tea-things than hers that 
she’s so proud cf. I’ve been looking over 
the things myself just now, and you’ve got 
a set — oh, I should think that every single 
cup in it must be worth the whole cost of 
my sister Jane’s best; so I really should like 
her to see it.” 

And by-and-by, to Eva’s great satisfac- 
tion, the woman whom wealth had‘ already 
changed went out to pursue herinquiries into 
the house and its treasures, and Miss March 
could consider what she had better do. Her 
hitherto ready resource, the counsel of Mr. 
Ballow, was not in this matter available. It 
was Friday now, and not before Sunday, if 
indeed so soon, could she obtain an answer 
to any letter she might send. Could she 
really defer proceedings until Monday ? 
that would be three whole days. Three en- 
tire days passed in deceit and duplicity 
which sickened her more and more every 
minute. And could she doubt what Mr. 
Ballow would advise? He would counsel 
her to reveal all without delay. And would 
he not be certain to indicate Mr. Lewis as 
the person to whem the first revelation had 
better be made ? The fearful mischief which 
had ensued from concealment was a warning 
to her to conceal no longer. Mr. Lewis had 
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expressed himself ready to wait upon her if 
she desired that very day. She bitterly felt 
that in so much as requesting his presence 
she was acting on false pretences. For what 
real claim did she possess on his attentions? 
But it was the only honest course before 
her, and strength was given her to proceed 
with it. She wrote a short note, beseeching 
him to come to her that day, on very urgent 
matters arising out of Mr. Gryffyth’s will. 
Mr. Lewis lived about five miles off. Eva’s 
messenger was quickly home again with a 
note in reply. Mr. Lewis would wait upon 
Miss Roberts that very day, about two 
o’clock. 

Eva wrote to the B: llows to tell them of 
the dreadful embarrassment which had 
overtaken her, and of her hope that the 
lawyer's assistance might guide her to some 
honest escape from it. She also wrote to 
Richard. Her immediate anxiety was to 
keep Mrs. Roberts from assisting at the 
coming interview. This it proved easy to 
do. After a very early dinner the latter 
lady went out on a gossipping visit to one or 
two families with whom she had some ac- 

uaintance. And she was a mile away from 
the house by the time the lawyer arrived. 

He was very cordial and animated. Eva 
was by far the ‘most interesting client he 
had had for many and many a long year; 
and he greatly rejoiced to think into what 
hands Tremallyove House had fallen. 

Eva thought she must offer him a glass of 
wine. Poor girl! she could not even do that 
without a guilty feeling that she was rob- 
bing Mr. Gryffyth’s real heir. They sat in 
the breakfast-room aforesaid, — he with his 

lass in his hand, she nervously fingering 

er watch-guard, deferring the inevitable 

lunge, and (as we are wont to do) suffer- 
ing it many times over in consequence. Her 
hesitation was much too manifest to be pass- 
ed unnoticed by him. 

“ Well, Miss Roberts, you see I have been 
prompt in coming. In what way can I serve 

ou? Now I think I can guess — I think 

can guess. There's a gentleman in ques- 
tion, I fancy? Don’t be angry if I am 
wrong. But am I not right ?” 

“It’s not that, —that is— it is not for 
that I wished to see you. I assure you, Mr. 
Lewis, I wouldn’t have troubled you if I 
could have avoided it.” 

“ Why, I begin te be afraid you’ve taken 
a dislike to me, Miss Roberts. The oftener 
you send for me the better I shall be pleas- 
ed.” 

“T can only thank you for coming with 
all my heart. You cannot know what 
trouble I am in, Mr. Lewis. I believe you 
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have heard how strange a history mine has 
been ? — how I grew up under the care of 
one who protected me out of charity, and 
without any knowledge of my real pa- 
rents ?” ‘ 

“ Hm ! to acertain extent I — I have heard 
it,” replied Mr. Lewis, who, ifthe could 
avoid it without a falsehood, would never 
confess to ignorance. 

Eva went on, — 

“ A short time ago I was led to believe — 
I most solemnly assure you I did believe — 
that Mrs. Roberts was my mother. A little 
while ago I received from my nearest and 
dearest friends positive proof that it was 
entirely a mistake ; that — in short, that Iam 
not Mrs. Roberts’s daughter, and, as you will 
see at once, have no possible claim to the 
property left me under that name.” 

“Ts it possible? Miss Roberts, you're 
surely under some delusion !” 

“T was under a delusion indeed. But if 
you look at this letter, which was written 
by Mr. Dowlas only six weeks ago, you will 
see that I really had every reason to think 
myself his niece. And then if you look at 
this other letter, which I myself received some 
days ago from Mr. Ballow (he is one of the 
friends of whom I spoke just now), you will 
see how thoroughly all the proofs in the for- 
mer letter are set aside.” 

Mr. Lewis took the two letters in hand, 
— to wit, Mr.Dowlas’s letter to Mrs. Ferrier 
(transcribed by us in chapter the sixth), 
and the letter from Mr. Ballow, telling Eva 
of his interview with Madame Durange, and 
the consequent certainty that Mrs. Robérts's 
daughter had died in her infancy. For ° 
many minutes the lawyer was perusing, 
comparing, and weighing the two important 
documents, together with the papers pro- 
cured by Mr. Ballow to make his case a 
certain one. 

At length Mr. Lewis returned them into 
Eva’'s hand. 

“ Well, Miss Roberts — Well Miss March, 
I ought to say, —this is a very complicated 
matter, to be sure. It is much to be regret- 
ted that you did not make known the con- 
tents of this letter of Mr. Ballow’s as soon as 
you received it. 

Eva now had to tell him her motives for 
hiding the truth. She was glad to see that 
he did not appear to distrust her. 

“ Miss March,” he said, “I fully believe 
you. As to your designing to get this prop- 
erty, why, no one knows better than I do 
how very close my old friend Gryflyth kept 
his intentions; and I know it was impossi- 
ble, since he never so much as saw you, 
that you could have been expecting such a 
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thing. But I cannot promise you that you 
will meet with like justice from everybody 
concerned.” 

“ No indeed, Mr. Lewis. I dare say you 
are thinking of Mrs. Dowlas. You saw 
what her anger was when she had no idea 
I had anything to hide from her. What 
will be her fury when she becomes aware 
that she has lost the property through one 
who had never the remotest connection 
with her!” 

“Why, Miss March, I am not so sure 
but that, when,she discovered she really had 
a grievance against you, she might hate you 
all the less. It would give her a certain 
sense of superiority. However, you are 
right in thinking that the shock may be 
very dangerous to that poor weak Mrs. 
Roberts. We must use the utmost precau- 
tion. Of course I now understand what 
yesterday puzzled me very much, in the 
remarks you made and the questions you 
asked.” 

* And now, Mr. Lewis, tell me I entreat 
you, if there be any way in which this fear- 
ful mischief can be undone.” 

Mr. Lewis thought a little before he spoke 
again. 

“T see only one resource,” he said; 
“clearly, but one. You are already aware 
that, there being no such person as the 
daughter of Mrs. Roberts, all the property 
(not specified in the will) must come to 
the heir-at-law, who happens also to be the 
next of kin. What you desire is that some- 
thing should be done for the benefit of Mrs. 
Roberts, and also for the Dowlases. That, 
I conclude, is the thing ?” 

“ Yes, most certainly yes.” 

“ And you will see directly, that if such a 
thing is to be done at all, the heir-at-law 
and no one else must be trusted to do it. 
The question for us is, will he doit? Will he, 
seeing that he benefits himself so largely by 
this strange mistake? Will he be generous 
to those who, on the other hand, have su/- 
fered so largely by it.” 

“T suppose he cannot be bound to do 
anything ?” 

“ By no means. You can only appeal to 
his generusity. And I should recommend 
your doing it in person. It’s a somewhat 
singular proceeding, I am aware. But 
the whole affair is singular from beginning 
to end; and it would be far the best way 
for effect.” 

“But who is he? and where does he 
live ?” 

“Tam sorry to say that he lives # very 
= distance from here. About halfway 

tween Cambridge and Isly: He is a cler- 
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gyman, as you may be aware. His name is 
Leyburn —the Reverend Henry Leyburn. 
It ought to be in our favour that he has got 
a splendid living, and is very well off in 
other Ways.” J 

“ But would you advise my going there 
myself?” 

“Yes, I should, I do. With a proper 
escort, of course. Have you no friend who 
would go with you?” 

Eva thought of Mrs. Check, and said she 
had a friend in London. She thought it 
would be selfish to ask so singular a service 
from Mrs. Ballow. 

“ Very well. Then stay here quietly 
till Monday. Don’t fancy yourself an in- 
truder. When Mr. Levburn finds that you 
are the cause of his inheriting Tremallyoc 
after all, he will not grudge you a few 
nights’ rest in it. Say not a word to any- 
body here; and on Monday I'll see you 
safe at Chester and off by the train. Then 
write to your friend to meet you in London, 
and take you down into Cambridgeshire on 
the Tuesday. Tell Mr. Leyburn the whole 
at once. Of course, if he won’t make any 
concessions, why, you can only fall back on 
the knowledge that you did your best and 
meant your best all the matter through. 
And now, my dear, good-bye. I do teel 
very sorry that this house is not to be yours 
—only don’t you tell Mr. Leyburn of my 
saying so. Just another thing: have you 
plenty of money ?” 

“Yes, ample. And my friends at Minch- 
ley will supply me with any more I may 
need.” 

“ Very good, only don’t be backward in 
asking me if you really want any. I'll 
make such explanations here and at Llyn- 
bwilyn as may be needed. Nothing more 
reasonable than when a young lady has 
money left her, she should be called to 
travel up to London.” 

And then Mr. Lewis went away. 

Of Eva’s doings for the next two days we 
need only say that her heart was very much 
lightened, anxious as it still continued. She 
could not go to the church on Sunday, for 
it involved the sitting, as owner of the man- 
or, in the great Tremallyoe House pew. 
On Saturday she had written both to Mire, 
Ballow and to Richard of the new enterprise 
now before her. 

About the middle of Monday she found 
herself handed into the train for London by 
Mr. Lewis at Chester. They had quitted 
Tremallyoc early in the morning. Eva 
felt very desolate and not a little unhappy. 
It seemed as if she were again and to 
be driven about, the world affording her tho- 
44. 
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resting-place. But she lived to view this| tide sweeping all in one direction — undo- 
journey in a very different amen by, far.|ing wrongs of which, as yet, she was not 


here was a thread of light in 


e labyrinth |aware,—and guiding her back to the 


she was compelled to tread. Through all| hearts of her long-lost parents, and to the 
the varying currents which drove her hither | discovery of her rightful home. 


and thither there was an over-mastering 





HOME AT LAST. 


Tue ship is sailing, the moon is shining ; 
Low on a level with the deck 
She swims through the white cloud breakers, 
leaping : 
About her hull as about a wreck. 


The ship is sailing, the moon is sinking ; 
All will be dark ere she touch the strand : 
“ Yonder’s the pier,” says the sailor steering 
As dark through the darkness looms out the 
laud. 


“ We're in at last, mate,” whispers the steers- 
man ; 
“ We're over the bar, and may slacken sail : 
I wish it had been in the fair broad daylight, 
Or that even a voice our ship would hail. 


“ We’ve been held in the death-grip yonder, 
Among the ice or the frozen seas ; 

Been blown and beaten and tossed and tumbled, 
And now we are coming to rest and ease. 


“ And yet my heart will keep sinking, sinking — 
It’s three long years since we left them, 
ed— 
Yon land is not like the land of the living, 
And this is the sea giving up its dead. 


“The ship is sailing, my heart is sinking ; 
Ned, you ne’er knew me feel thus before : 
We're home at last! but I wish ’twere morn- 
ing — 
There’s something waiting for me ashore.” 


T. ConGREVE. 
— Good Words. 


Messrs. RouTLEDGE AND Sons have 
just published a very small collection of 
new poems, headed “ Flower-de-Luce,” by 
Professor Longfellow. From amongst them 
we select “ Christmas Bells,” written during 
the late American War :— 











CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


T nearp the bells on Christmas day 
Their old, familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! ) 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


Till, ringing, singing on its way, 

The world revolved from night to day, 
A voice, a chime, 
A chant sublime 

Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 


Then from each black, accursed mouth 
The cannon thundered in the South, 
And with the sound 
The carols drowned 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 


It was as if an earthquake rent 

The hearthstones of the continent, 
And made forlorn 
The households born 

Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


And in despair I bowed my head. 

“ There is no peace on earth,” I said ; 
“ For hate is strong 
And mocks the song 

Of peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


Then pealed the bells more loud and deep : 
“ God is not dead ; nor doth he sleep! 

The Wrong shall fail, 

The Right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good-will to men!” ; 


— The Reader. 
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VICTOR EMMANUEL AND VENICE, © 


On Wednesday last Victor Emmanuel 
entered Venice, and the union between the 
Queen of the Adriatic and the kingdom of 
Italy was thus formally consummated. The 
reception of the sovereign by his new sub- 
jects was, we are told, of the most enthusias- 
tic kind, and we can readily believe it. For 
his presence in the Cathedral of St. Mark 
was the realization of hopes long deferred, 
the visible termination of sufferings endured 
with heroic patience, and the inauguration of 
an era as we and the Italians alike trust of 
national freedom and prosperity. When 
we reflect on all that Austrian domination 
has been to Italy — how it has crushed her 
material prosperity — how it has depressed 
and degraded her people — how it has filled 
the dunzeons of Spielberg and other for- 
tresses with her noblest sons, and has weigh- 
ed like a nightmare upon the nation — we 
cannot wonder that the people should have 
abandoned themselves for a time to almost 
delirious manifestations of joy at their com- 
plete and final emancipation. Least of all 
can we wonder at such manifestations of 
delight on the part of those upon whom the 
strongholds of the Qnadrilateral have so 
long frowned in sullen and, as it seemed, in 
secure defiance. However, the fidelity of 
the Venetians to their own cause and that 
of Italy has been at last rewarded ; and if 
deliverance has come in an unhoped for 
way, it is perhaps for that very reason only 
a more striking and conclusive proof that 
those who are true to themselves need never 
despair. The oppressor may be strong, but 
the fact that he is an oppressor is always a 
source of weakness, and they who know 
how to wait are likely to find in that weak- 
ness an opportunity when they least expect 
it. The Venetians have certainly known 
how to wait. It is difficult to conceive any- 
thing more noble than the manner in which 
they have borne themselves during their long 
trial. Never breaking out into premature 
or purposeless revolt — never in a single in- 
stance tainting their good cause by deeds of 
violence or crime — they have nevertheless 
maint:xined a constant and emphatic protest 
against the Austrian rule. A light-hearted 
and joyous people, they have abandoned 
every form of gayety or amusement rather 
than enable any one to say that they were 
contented with their lot. They have steadily 
refused to accept any such alleviation of 
their sufferings as they might more than 
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Austrian Government assistance in the ad- 
ministration of their provincial affairs. And 
when such aid could be uséful, their vo :1- 
teers — escaping across the frontier at the 
risk of their lives — have made their way 
to the Italian ranks, and have been encour- 
ed to do so by those whom they left be- 
hind, exposed to the insults or the injuries 
of their foreign masters. In every way in 
which it was possible, they have manifested 
their steady and abiding purpose to live for 
union with Italy, and for that alone; and 
although they have not been able to take 
any part in the war to which they owe their 
emancipation, no one can doubt that their 
firmness and steadfastness materially ‘in- 
fluenced the result. By their conduct they 
made even the Austrian statesmen sensible 
that the possession of Venetia was a loss 
rather than a gain to the empire; and they 
were thus mainly instrumental in bringing 
about that prompt cession of their territory, 
which averted the sacrifice of so many 
Italian lives. Had the Venetians behaved 
otherwise than they have done — had they 
encouraged the Austrians to think that they 
might ever become contentedly submissive — 
more than one stubborn battle would have 
been fought, and more than one protracted 
siege must have been undertaken, before the 
Quadrilateral was surrendered by its garri- 
son. If Venice owes much to Italy, Italy 
perhaps owes even more to Venice. They 
meet at last on terms of perfect equality. 

It is impossible at such a moment to avoid 
speculating on the probable future of the 
| which has just weleomed Victor Eman- 
uel. Will she remain a mere storehouse of 
antiquities—the favourite haunt of the 
tourists of all nations and of both Conti- 
nents— or will the hum of commerce and 
manufactures be once more heard along her 
silent canals; and her beautiful lagoons be 
again covered, as in days of old, with the 
shipping of many nations? So far as we 
can at present form an opinion on the point, 
the answer to these questions must be one of 
a qualified character. It is not likely that 
Venice will become a great trading port with 
countries to the west of Italy or outside the 
Mediterranean. The situation of Genoa 
must give her immense advantages in such 
commerce, and she will no doubt retain the 
position which she has gained. But on the 
other hand, when railways have been con- 
structed through the Swiss and the Austrian 
Alps. a considerable portion of the trade 
between central Europe and the Levant ma: 
pass through Venice. Much, of course, wi 
depend upon the spirit with which the peo- 
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which now lie open to them, and something 
upon the measures which the Italian Gov- 
ernment may take to develop the resources 
and stimulate the energies of the province. 
But as the present melancholy condition of 
trade, manufactures, and even agriculture, 
in Venetia is in a great measure due to the 
oppressive fiscal systems of the Austrians, 
there is every reason to anticipate that under 
a better government every branch of indus- 
try will revive, and that the material well- 
being of the country will be sensibly pro- 
mvted by its union with Italy. Venice will 
probably lose some of that picturesque 
gloom which was so fascinating to the senti- 
mental of both sexes; but she will not, on 
that account, be less attractive to the great 
mass of foreign visitors. The spectacle of a 
happy, contented, and energetic people 
omke to be not less grateful to us than de- 
serted canals or mouldering palaces; nor 
will the paintings of Titian, Tintoretto, or 
Paul Veronese lose any of their splendour, 
because those for whom they were painted 
have once more the heaft to admire and en- 
joy them. Upon the whole, therefore, we 
are inclined to predict for Venice a moder- 
ate but substantial share of prosperity. She 
may not—she will not in our opinion — 
resume her old place at the head of Italian 
commerce, but she will constitute, even in a 
purely material sense, a valuable addition to 
the wealth and strength of the Italian king- 
dom. 

In a political point of view the effect of 
the union will, we anticipate, be very bene- 
ficial. The great danger which at present 
attends the working of free institutions in 
Italy arises from the character of the South- 
ern deputies in the Italian Parliament. 
They have few of the qualities which the 
Northern Italians possess in so remarkable 
adegree. They are wanting in sobriety of 
thought, in steadiness of action; and while 
we fear that they are not conspicuous for 
public spirit, they are constantly ready to 
eavil, and much given to intrigue. All 
things considered, it is even surprising that 
they are no worse. But still, it cannot be 
denied that they are a deleterious element 
in the Chamber of Deputies. The addition 
of the Venetian representatives to that 
assembly will materially strengthen the 
Northern section, and will, in fact, insure 
the preponderance of the latter in the na- 
tional councils. In all measures for promot- 
ing education, for diminishing the influence 
of the Church, and for liberalizing the in- 
stitutions of the country, the Venetians are 


certain to co-operate energetically ; and we | Th 


have no doubt that their presence and influ- 
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ence will have the happiest effeet in raising 
the tone and increasing the efficiency of the 
Parliament. That is at present the impor- 
tant point. Domestic legislation should now 
assume for the Italians the importance which 
foreign questions have ceased to possess. 

The Roman problem still remains unsolved 
— but its solution cannot be far distant, and 
in the mean time the fact that it still exists 
does not constitute a danger or a menace to 
the new kingdom. The Papal rule in Rome 
may be an annoyance, but it cannot be any- 
thing worse. It does not necessitate the 
keeping on foot of a large army. It should 
not engross the attention of the people. 
They may safely leave it to the inevitable 
tate which is impending over it. They can- 
not safely defer the reforms which are re- 
quisite in every branch of their administra- 
tion. It is of little use to have made a 
country, if they cannot also make the peo- 
ple prosperous and intelligent —if they 
cannot insure tlie security to life and prop- 
erty in every one of their provinces, if 
events like the recent revolt at Palermo are 
liable to recur at intervals, and if a large 
portion of the population still remain sunk 
in ignorance and poverty. A great work 
has been accomplished ; but a more difficult, 
if not a greater, work still remains behind. 
We trust and believe that the Italians will 
— equal to the latter as to the former. 

ut, if they are to succeed, they must lose 
no time in setting to work. There is now no 
fear of foreign invasion — no hope of con- 
quering another Italian province — to exer- 
cise their potent influence in suppressing 
provincial jealousies and maintaining the 
unity of the nation. Whatever elenients of 
disunion there are in the country are now 
free to work; and they will do so, mischiev- 
ously if not disastrously, unless they are 
encountered by a firm and resolute Govern- 
ment, supported by a Parliament which has 
insight to perceive the wants of the country, 
and patriotism to pursue steadily the general 
advantage and that alone. 


From the Economist, Nov. 10, 


THE REORGANIZATION OF THE FRENCH 
ARMY. 


Ir is we fear only too certain that the 
Government of France is about to take a 
step which will affect the prosperity of 
every country in Europe, Laulediieg our own. 

e eo ed Napoleon has decided upon a 
large and permanent increase to the milita- 
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ry force of France. It has been for some 
time believed that His Majesty, who is a 
keen observer of events in Germany, had 
decided to adopt some modification of the 
Prussian system of recruiting, to base the 
army as it were upon the entire nation. To 
such a reform the outside world could have 
offered no objection, the additional strength 
thus acquired being counterbalanced by the 
additional difficulty of calling out the na- 
tion for any purpose of aggression. French- 
men, who are as fond of money as English- 
men, would be slow to leave their occupa- 
tions, for any war not involving national in- 
dependence, and with all France armed and 
drilled no government could be purely de- 
spotic. This idea, however, if ever enter- 
tained, has been abandoned, and the Moni- 
teur de Armée, which is as strictly official a 
paper as the Moniteur, has been instructed 
to inform the world, that the Emperor con- 
templates no reduction, but an increase in 
the available reserve, and may be compelled 
to call on France for further sacrifices es- 
sential to her honour, safety, and political 
position. It seems further to be understood 
in Paris that the extent of these sacrifices 
has also been decided on. The army of 
France now numbers in time of peace 400,- 
000 trained soldiers, withdrawn entirely 
from the occupations of civil life, and daily 
exercised for war. This number, more than 
twice that of our own army, can be raised 
in time of war to 600,000 men, far the 
largest army existing in Western Europe, 
admirably drilled, and shortly to be supplied 
with the newest weapons. It is considered, 
however, by the Emperor and his military 
advisers that the number is insufficient, and 
while the regular army, which sent 40,000 
men to Mexico and 20,000 to Rome with- 
out inconvenience, is to be kept up to its 
full strength, the reserve is to be increased 
until in time of extremity the Empire can 
rely upon a million of thoroughly trained 
men, a force the elder Napoleon never lev- 
ied in France. This addition is to be made 
upon a plan something like this in princi- 
ple, details not being yet settled. The ar- 
my is at present kept up by balloting from 
among the classes liable to serve, that is the 
whole population between certain ages, 
100,000 men a year, a number raised in 
time of war to 120,000. By an increased 
call, by abolishing exemptions and by other 
means, the annual draft is to be raised to 
200.000, of whom, however, half will be 
considered to belong to the “second cate- 
gory,” will, that is, be drilled, cantoned, and 
treated as regular soldiers only for three 
mouths in the year. During the other nine 
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months the men of this class will carry on 
their ordinary occupations, but will be lia- 
ble, if called upon, to serve anywhere, and 
for any necessary time within certain limits 
of age. They would, for instance, be ready 
both to defend the frontier against an inva- 
sion from Prussia, and to wives an army 
ordered to attempt an invasion of England. 
France, in fact, would have the complete 
effective control of 1,000,000 men without 
apparently paying for more than 550,000, 
that is, 400,000 regulars, and a fourth of 
the time of 600,000 reserves. 

Should this sketch represent even ap- 
proximately the Imperial plan, and we fear 
that it represents it very nearly, a very se- 
vere blow will have been struck at the pros- 
perity of France and of all Europe. De- 
spite the recent changes in Germany, France 
is still the leading power of the Continent, 
the one whose example has most influence, 
whose ambition is most dreaded, whose 
movement is seen to be most swift and 
deadly. The plan involves an immense and 
permanent increase to her active force, and 
every Power, therefore, will feel itself com- 
pelled to increase its means of defence in 
equal proportion. Prussia, it is true, can- 
not do this, her entire population being al- 
ready enrolled, but she will be prevented 
from allowing relaxations, while Austria 
and Russia have already sanctioned plans 
of increase. Belgium sighs gloomily over 
a proposed increase of one-third to her 
standing army, Italy pauses in her reduc- 
tions, and our own Government is believed 
to be debating new and expensive improve- 
ments in recruiting. The Emperor's deci- 
sion, in fact, will throw an additional weight 
on every budget in Europe, and there are 
only two, our own and that of Berlin, which 
are in a satisfactory condition. It will, 
moreover, throw a burden on every State, 
much greater — very much greater — than 
that on the Exchequer. The additions to 
the army will everywhere take the form of 
reserves — that is, of soldiers withdrawn in 

art from industrial occupation without be- 
ing thrown entirely upon the national rev- 
enue. France, for example, will lose, be- 
sides the cost of her reserve, three months 
labour of 600,000 men, worth, at bare 
wages rate, 3,600,000/ a year, and really 
worth in productiveness as much again. It 
is an addition to her sacrifices, all items in- 
cluded, of certainly not less than one-tenth 
of her revenue, an addition of two shillings 
in the pound to the whole taxation of 
France — a frightful load to be imposed for 
an unproductive purpose. 

Further, the devotion of a fourth of the 
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year to drill not only destroys the produc- 
tiveness of that proportion of the recruits’ 
time, but serious!y impairs the value of the 
remainder. Men cannot work as steadily, 
as zealously, and as variously when liable to 
a call to barracks for every winter as they 
can when continuously masters of their own 
time. Even in England a militiaman has 
great difficulty in becoming a first-rate work- 
man, and the difference among grades of 
workers is often equal to the addition of 
one-third or even one-half to their numerical 
strength, John the perfect ploughman, for 
example, producing to the extent of a pound 
a weck, while Thomas who can just guide the 
plough only produces 15s. We say nothing 
of the increased expenditure on fleets, 
though that also will be enormous, as this 
country must make itself still more secure 
of the Channel, and America, France, and 
Germany are sure to follow suit; but the 
military result alone is a heavy blow to the 
industry of Europe. 

And all for what? France has an army 
already quite large enough to win victories. 
Despite the enormous improvements in war, 
no European nation has yet planted more 
than 200,000 men upon a single battle field, 
or has the oe of mobilising more than 
400,000. France has that, 200,000 more in 
reserve, at least 400,000 more who have seen 
service, and the support of thirty-five mil- 
lions of people, seven millions of males fit to 
bear arms, brave, obedient, and possessed 
of an absolutely unique capacity for rapid 
organization. We say nothing about. de- 
fence; we admit that Seendaie wish for 
a grand position abroad as well as a safe 
position at home, but surely this force is 
sufficient to attain it, especially when re- 
newable year after year by conscription, 
which knows no limit except the youth of 
the nation. If it is sufficient, the reasons 
for not increasing it are almost overwhelm- 
ing. Besides the consumption of economic 
resources, France is threatened with a dan- 
ger which the new organization of the army 
will indefinitely increase. Her population is 
already stationary, a result due at least in 
part to the conscription, ten per cent. of her 
youth between twenty and thirty being re- 
tained in an occupation which forbids mar- 
riage. The reserves can marry, but men 
liable to three months of barrack life in every 
year are certain to wish greatly to postpone 
marriage, to dread large families, and to 
look upon settled household life as unattain- 
able. The Emperor dreads very properly 
the subordination of the Latin race to the 
Teutonic and Anglo-saxon, but how is it to 
be avo ded while they both increase inces- 
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santly, and the Latin either remains station 
ary, or, as in Latin America, positively de- 
clines by intermixture ? 

Further, there is another danger which 
we earnestly recommend to the attention of 
the Emperor. It is essential for the tran- 
quillity of Europe that France should not be 
internally disturbed ; and well as he knows 
his own country we doubt whether he real- 
ises the discontent, the bitter disappointment 
with which the peasantry will receive de- 
crees increasing their liability to absence 
from their farms. Life is hard for them 
now, hired labour is growing very dear, and 
land is weighted heavily with mortgages. 
They endure the conscription calmly, for 
they were born under it, it is part to them 
of the order of things, a risk like cholera or 
toothache for which they blame no one. 
But suppose the liability to toothache 
doubled i a buman decree, newly, and 
without apparent reason. They will be ter- 
ribly discontented, and of discontent in 
France there are priests enough, liberals 
enough, legitimists enough to take every ad- 
vantage. An army, it is true, can be trust- 
ed to enforce any conscription law, but the 
discontent will only be suppressed to add 
vigour to some remonstrance which the army 
may be less determined to put down. Is it 
worth while for the sake of an increase of 
merely apparent power to alienate even a 
portion of the people, to increase the steril- 
ity of the population, to add ten per cent. 
to French taxation, and to throw on Europe 
the new and terrible burden she has al- 
ways to bear when France seems, or men- 
aces, to appeal to arms in defence of her 
prestige. If “the Empire is Peace,” let 
Europe have at least the benefit of the en- 
forced tranquillity. 


From the Saturday Review, Nov. 17. 


MR. SEWARD AND THE FENIAN CON- 
ViIcTs. 


Mr. Sewarp has almost surpassed his 
previous diplomatic exploits in his late note 
to Sir Freperick Bruce. If he had wished 
to save the lives of the Fenian marauders 
who have been justly sentenced to death at 
Toronto, he might probably have attained 
his object by a confidential representation 
that the exercise of the mercy of the 
Crown would be agreeable to the Ameri- 
can Government. It is not, however, to be 
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supposed that an American Secretary of 
State troubles himself about the execution 
of a couple of piratical Irishmen. It is his 
nobler vocation to insult the Government 
of England, and more especially to call 
the admiring attention of his countrymen 
to his disregard of justice and of courtesy. 
The note of Sir Freperick Bruce was 
accordingly published in the newspapers 
at the same time at which it was sent to its 
roper destination; and the PrREesipENT 
imself, two days later, referred the Mayor 
of New York to Mr. Sewarp’s letter, as a 
proof of “the determination of the Gov- 
ernment to take all steps which may be 
necessary and proper for the protection of 
all its citizens, wherever they may be.” 
The note is, like Mr. Sewarp’s communi- 
cations in general, offensive, rude, and 
sneering. Its primary object was perhaps 
to influence the impending elections in the 
State of New York, but incidentally Mr. 
SEwarD no doubt wished to reduce the 
Canadian Government to the alternative of 
humiliation or of unpopular severity. It 
was impossible that he could be ignorant 
of the difficulties which he interposed in 
the way of any intended remission of the 
capital sentence. If Lyncn and M-MAanon 
are not executed, the whole population of 
the United States will believe, on plausible 
grounds, that they owe their lives to -the 
menaces of their own Government, and not 
to the clemency of Lord Monck. In his 
first paragraph Mr. SEWARD states, with 
deliberate inaccuracy, that the prisoners 
have been “sentenced to death upon a 
charge that, being citizens of the United 
States, they were actors in an assault made 
at Fort Erie.” No such charge could have 
been made in a Canadian Court, for the 
obvious reason that American citizenship 
forms no ingredient in any crime known to 
the law. MULLER was not indicted for 
murdering Mr. Briaas, “ being a Prussian 
subject,” but simply for committing the 
murder; and the Court at Toronto can 
certainly not have inquired whether Lyncu 
and his accomplice were naturalized Ameri- 
cans or merely Irish rebels. Treason, 
murder, and robbery are luxuries forbid- 
den to aliens in every country, as well as 
to the indigenous population. Ifthe United 
States Consul thought fit to assist the 
prisoners in their defence, no objection 
could be raised to his interference. Any 
counsel or attorney whom he might employ 
would be entitled to all usual facilities of 
inspecting the record, for the purpose of 
raising substantial or technical objections 
to the proceedihgs; but the legal advisers 


of the prisoners would represent their 
clients only, nor could any foreign Govern- 
ment have a locus standi before the Court. 


The tone of Mr. Sewarp’s note is prob- 
ably unprecedented in communications 
among Governments of equal rank, and 
it forcibly recalls NAPOLEON’s lanzuage to 
his dependent allies, or Prince MenscHtk- 
oFF’s demeanour during his mission to the 
Porte in 1853. It seems that “the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is required, 
by the highest considerations of national 
dignity, duty, and honour, to inquire into 
the legality, justice, and regularity of the 
judicial proceedings which have thus taken 
place, and that, after making such a care- 
ful scrutiny, we shall expect to make 
known to Her Masrsty’s Government 
such opinions as the PrestpENT, on due 
consideration, shall adopt.” In pther words, 
the criminal jurisdiction of Canada is to be 
subject to an appeal to the Government of 
the United States; and Mr. SEWARD 
coolly proceeds to intimate that delays may 
probably occur in the proposed revision, of 
the sentences. “It would be very gratify- 
ing to the PresipEeNtT if you should be 
able to give me an assurance that the exe- 
cution of the convicted persons will be 
suspended if occasion for delay shall arise 
in the manner before mentioned to make it 
desirable.” That one Government’should 
inquire into “the legality, justice, and 
regularity ” of judicial proceedings insti- 
tuted under the authority of another, 1s a 
claim wholly inconsistent with national 
independence. There is not the smallest 
reason to suppose that the sentence on the 
Fenian freebooters is informal or irregular ; 
and the American Government has as little 
concern as Austria or Spain with its sub- 
stantial justice. ‘The prisoners voluntarily 
withdrew themselves from the protection of 
the. American Gavernment when they en- 
tered a foreign country with criminal in- 
tentions. Mr. Sewarp hopes that the 
English Government “ will examine the 
judicial proceeding aforesaid with a careful 
regard to the rights of the United States, 
and to the maintenance of good relations 
between the two countries.” It is impos- 
sible to understand how a friendly Govern- 
ment can have a right or interest in an out- 
rage committed in a neighbouring province. 
The remonstrances addressed by the Eng- 
lish Government to Nap!esin the matter of 
the Cagliari furnish no precedent for Mr. 
Sewarp’sdemand. In that case the pris- 
oners were English subjects, acting as en- 











gineers on board a Sardinian vessel which 
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had conveyed some armed insurgents or 
eonspirators to the Neapolitan coast. The 
Cagliari was taken by a Neapolitan man- 
of-war on the high seas, and the English 
subjects, with the rest of the crew, were 
imprisoned on a charge of treason. The 
English Government demanded and ob- 
tained their surrender, not on the ground 
of their innocence, but because the Cagliari 
had been taken as a prize in time of peace, 
without warrant of international law. It 
was for the Sardinian Government to com- 
lain of the capture of the ship. The 
inglish Government was only concerned 
to protect its own subjects among the crew. 
If the engineers of the Cagliari had landed, 
and had been made prisoners within the 
territory of Naples, they would assuredly 
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| organized on American territory. Loprz 
and his accomplices were garotted in Cuba 
as soon as they were arrested ; and WALKER, 
who had at one time made himself master of 
Nicaragua, was summarily executed as a 
pirate, in a subsequent expedition, by the 
captain of an English man-of-war. In both 
| cases vigorous action was found effective in 
| suppressing crimes which had been encour- 
aged by impunity. Since the death of 
WALKER there has been no American in- 
vasion of Central America; and since the 
| death of Lopez there has been no Ameri- 
can invasionof Cuba There might be rea - 
|sons of policy or of humanity for commut- 
|ing the sentences on the Fenian prisoners, 
if Mr. Sewarp had not taken the oppor- 
‘tunity of offering a gratuitous insult to 





have been left to incur the consequences of | England. Lyncu professes to be a news- 


their lawless acts. 

The note would have varied from Mr. 
SEwaRp's ordinary style if its calculated 
insolence had not been finally pointed by a 
sneer. It is the opinion of the American 
Government that “sound policy coincides 
with the best impulses of a benevolent na- 
ture in recommending tenderness, amnesty, 
and forgiveness in political cases.” Un- 
authorized acts of warfare committed by ad- 
venturers who have no territory of their 
own, and who have no confederates in the 
country which they invade, are “ offences in 
their nature eminently political,” and there- 
fore deserving, not only of immunity from 
capital punishment, but of “amnesty and 
forgiveness.” Mr. Sewarp offers ‘his sug- 
* gestion “ with freedom and earnestness, be- 
cause the same opinions were proposed to 
us in our recent civil war by all the Govern- 
ments and publicists of Europe, and by none 
of them with greater frankness and kindness 
than by the Government and statesmen of 
Great Britain.” It isimplied that Irish marau- 
ders from the States are engaged in regylar 
warfare, and Mr. Sewarp forgets for the 
oecasion the rebuffs which he administered, 
not indecd to all the Governments and pub- 
lieists of Europe, but to the Government 
of England, whenever it attempted remon- 
strance or advice. Courteous and friendly 
overtures would not have failed of their effeet. 
Every disposition would have been felt to di- 
minish the difficulties of the American Gov- 
ernment, and to acknowledge the good faith 
with whieh, down to a recent period, the neu- 
trality laws were enforced by the Presi- 
DENT; but the pretension of the United 
States to review the proceedings of Cana- 
dian Courts must necessarily rejected. 
No such claim has been admitied in the 
course of previous piratical enterprises 


paper reporter, and M‘MAnHOoN is a priest. 
Neither profession enjoys exemption from 
the consequences of crime, and, since the 
days of sop, the trumpeter in the field, 
the press, and the pulpit has shared the lia- 
| bilities of the combatant; but still it is pos- 
sible that both the prisoners may have been 
influenced by mixed motives. It can scarce- 
ly be prudent to hang a Roman Catholic 
priest in a province which is united with 
Lower Canada; and, above all, there is no 
proof that either Lyncu or M‘Manon was 
directly guilty of robbery or murder. If it 
was intended to spare their lives, it would 
perhaps be hard that they should be hanged 
in resentment of a provocation offered by 
an American Secretary of State. Mr. Sew- 
ARD knew that he exposed them to addi- 
tional risk, although he will attain his ob- 
ject if they are admitted to mercy. What- 
ever course Lord Moncx may have adopted 
will admit of reasonable explanation, and 
if he has enforeed the sentence of capital 
punishment he must be supported by the 
Imperial Government and by the nation. 








Mr. SEWARD's rudeness represents the 
undoubted fact that in a Canadian cam- 
paign the American army would probably 
outnumber any force which could be sent 
from England; and it might also be possible 
to overpower by superior numbers the resist- 
ance of the colonists. , The kuowledze that 
the war was utterly wanton and wrongful 
would not disturb the conscience of any 
party in America. Nevertheless, it is bet- 
ter to resist at once than to hold Canada, 
and the independence of English policy, on 
sufferance. In this quarrel the nation 


would be absolutely unanimous, and former 
experience has shown that the indignant 
resolution of England is not to be despised, 
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The strange animosity which prompts 
American insults and encroachments is 
neither to be conciliated nor explained. Mr. 
SEwarp’s series of offensive despatches 
commenced before the recognition of Con- 
federate belligerency, aid it only found an 
additional topic in the Alabama. A Repub- 
lican writer, Mr. M. D. Conway, now tem- 
pony resident in England, admits, while 

e attempts to palliate, the universal malig- 
nity of his countrymen, which seems to ren- 
der permanent peace impossible. Unfortu- 
nately, England has not half a million of 
men in arms; and America, like Continen- 
tal Europe, has revived in an exaggerated 
form the ancient worship of military force. 
If a rejection of Mr. Sewarp’s demands 
should be followed by a rupture, England 
would enter on a war in which for once 
there would bé no admixture or confusion 
of right and wrong. 





From the Spectator, Nov. 17. 


Mr. Sewarp has written a letter to Sir 
Frederi:k Bruce referring to the conviction 
and condemnation of the Fenian prisoners 
Lynch and MacMahon, who are citizens of 
the United States for the raid into Canada, 
and requesting copies of the proceedings, in 
order that the United States Government 
may make known such opinions on the case 
as the President thinks fit to adopt. Mr. Se- 
ward adds, that the offence being in this case 
“ eminently ” political, “ sound policy coin- 
cides with the best impulses of a benevolent 
nature in recommending tenderness, amnes- 
ty, and forgiveness” (Mr. Seward’s siyle is 
“eminently” iterative). The Times and 
Standard appear to recommend a certain de- 
ference to this piece of supererogatory coun- 
sel on various grounds, especially, as regards 
the Times, that this is a mere electioneering 
document, that Mr. Johnson needs Irish 
votes, and is so wise and moderate in his 
general policy that we ought to take pity 
on him and «oe into his hands. No doubt 
itis a mere eiectioneering mancuvre, and 
therefore we hope no attention whatever 
will be paid to this piece of irrelevant di- 
plomacy. Mr. Seward would have hanged 
— indeed, his Government expressed its in- 
tention to hang —the Confederate raiders 
on St. Alban’s, Vermont, in 1864, if the 
could have canght them, without a moment's 
hesitation. Yet they had a commission from 


Mr. Davis, while the Fenians have no_pre- 
tence of bellizerency. We feel no sort of 
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persons suffer, but we very much fear that 
sound policy and justice to the peaceful 
Canadians require us to make an example 
of them. Any “tenderness” which should 
cause another such inroad would be the 
worst cruelty. Atall events, Mr. Seward’s 
despatch should count simply for what it 
is,— something intended for American 
voters to read and English diplomatists to 
burn. 





From the London Review, Nov. 17. 


Ir we are prepared in future to take or- 
ders from the “ Department of State, Wash- 
ington,” upon any matter with regard to 
which the United States can make them- 
selves disagreeable to us, it is clear that we 
shall not be without opportunities of dis- 
playing a servile obedience. Towards the 
end of October, the trial of the Fenians 
who were taken prisoners after their inva- 
sion of Upper Canada in June last cane on 
at Toronto before the Court of Assize. The 
first prisoner tried was aman named Lynch, 
who was found guilty, after what he admit- 
ted to have been a trial fairly conducted, 
and was sentenced to death. Subsequently, 
the Rev. John M-Mahon, a Catholic priest, 
was tried, found guilty, and sentenced to 
death, neither he nor his counsel objecting 
against the fairness with which the proceed- 
ings against him had been conducted. There 
can be no doubt as to the competence of 
the tribunal by which the prisoners were 
tried, and there can be as little doubt that, 
supposing the evidence to have been satis- 
factory, these men have fully incurred the 
sentence which has been pronounced against 
them. If the evidence is alleged not to have 
been satisfactory, that is a question to be de- 
cided by the superior tribunals, or by that in- 
fo mal appeal which is frequently made in 
capital cases in England to the intervention 
of the Crown. But it is quite new to us that 
another government has the right to step in 
and assert its intention of reviewing the 
proceedings, and to ask for a postponement 
of the execution of the sentence in order 
that it may have time to digest the facts of 
each case, and form its opinion upon them. 
Yet nothing less than thisis the claim which 
has been made by the Washington Govern- 
ment, not only with regard to the prisoners 
who have already been tried and sentenced, 
but in the case of all further trials of a simi- 
lar character. 

The pretensions of the Washington Gov- 





desire to see these ignorant and misguided 





ernment in this respect are the more offen- 
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sive when we consider the language in which 
they have been made. Three letters have 
been published by the American journals 
on this subject, two of which are from the 
pen of Mr. Seward. The first is addressed 
to the United States Consul at Toronto, di- 
recting him to procure, without delay, a copy 
of the record of the trial and conviction 
of Lynch and M:Mabon, “and also of all 
further trials and convictions of a similar 
character, which shall take place in Cana- 
da.” The second letter is to Sir Frederick 
Bruce, our Minister at Washington It 
states that Lynch and M‘Mahon have been 
condemned to death “ upon a charge that, 
being citizens of the United States, they 
were actors in the assault made in the month 
of June last, at Fort Erie;” and then it 
proceeds in a style which, as a breach of 
courtesy, may be pardoned, because the 
writer is an American, but is not the more 
to be submitted to on that account. Mr. 
Seward writes : —“ It can hardly be neces- 
sary to direct your attention to the fact that 
the Government of the United States is 
required by the highest considerations of 
national dignity, duty, and honour, to in- 
quire into the legality, justice, and regulari- 
ty of the judicial proceedings which have 
thus taken place, and that, after making 
such a careful scrutiny, we shall expect to 
make known to her Majesty’s Government 
such opinions as the President upon due 
consideration shall adopt.” How her Ma- 
jesty’s Government may feel with regard to 
this proposition is a matter with which Mr. 
Seward does nct, apparently, trouble him- 
self. Further on, indeed, he hopes that 
they “ will not ouly cheerfully comply with 
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and M‘Mahon), and of its determination to 
take all steps that may be necessary and 
proper for the protection of all its citizens, 
wheresoever they may be.” So that, were 
a United States citizen to be tried for mur- 
der before the Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, found guilty, and sentenced to death, 
we could not hang him until the Washington 
Government had satisfied itself of the legal- 
ity, justice, and regularity of our judicial 
proceedings. The attempt of the King of 
Prussia to rescue Miiller from the scaffold 
was very properly resented with general 
indignation ; but his Majesty did not set up 
any right to examine the proceedings at the 
Old Bailey, or to pronounce an opinion 
upon them. It is not to be supposed that 
we should tolerate from any European Pow- 
er pretensions so insolent as those put for- 
ward by Mr. Seward; nor would they be 
now addressed to us if we had not in Amer- 
ica two weak points, of which the Wash- 
ington Government can readily avail itself 
to our prejudice — Canada and the Fenians. . 
It depends wholly upon the United States 
to what extent the latter shall be a danger 
tous. As long as the Republic is loyal to 
its own honour in this regard, or, rather, . 
whenever it becomes fully sensible to its 
obligations, the Fenians cannot be formid- 
able to us. But while they are permitted to 
plot openly against us; while they continue 
to be petted in turn by each of the great 
parties in’ the United States; while there 1s 
at one time a proposal to modify the neu- 
trality laws in their favour, and at another 
such demand as the one we are now con- 
sidering, we cannot say either that the 
Washington Government is loyal of its 


the request I have thus made ” —for a copy | amity with us, or that the Fenian movement 


of the record — but “ will think it proper 
also to examine the judicial proceedings 


| 


is not one of a very formidable character. 
We say, on the contrary, that it is precisely 


aforesaid, with a careful regard to the rights : because it is in the power of the Wash- 
of the United States and to the mainte-/! ington Government to make that movement 
nance of good relations between the two! peri!ous to us that the demand conveyed in 
countries.” Such is the demand made upon ' Mr. Seward’s letter to Sir Frederick Bruce 
our Government, and such the language in| has been made. 


which it is couched. 

It is obvious that the United States have 
no rights in this matter at all, unless we are 
to concede to them the privilege of sitting 
in judgment upon our tribunals whenever 
an American citizen is affected by their de- 
cisions. So much, indeed, seems to be 
claimed by the President in his letter to the 
Mayor of the city of New York, in which 
he refers to Mr. Seward’s letters to the 
American Consul of Toronto, and to Sir 
Frederick Bruce, as proof of “ the deep in- 
terest felt by the Government of the United 
States in the cases of those citizens (Lynch 





Another reason, it is true, may be found 
in the anxiety of the President to secure 
the Irish vote. But it matters very little to 
us to what cause we owe a summons which 
proposes to put the authority of British law 
in abeyance until its decisions shall have 
been sanctioned by a foreign Government ; 
a summons, moreover, which is accompanied 
by something very like a threat. We con- 


fess we cannot understand the policy of the 
Times, which would lead us to spare the 
lives of the two men who have been sen- 
tenced to death, either because the Presi- 
dent is struggling for his very existence 
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against an overwhelming majority, or be- 
cause in May last he deputed Generals 
Grant and Meade to prevent the Fenian in- 
vasion of Canada. Neither can we under- 
stand why, for no other reason than Mr. Sew- 
ard’s arrogant and insolent letter, we should 
spare the lives of Lynch and M‘Mahon, 
“Tt being always clearly understood that 
no such immunity will be extended to any 
who may participate in a second invasion.” 
If there are grounds on, the merits why 
the lives of Lynch and M’Mahon should be 
spared, let them be spared. We have read 
the report of their trial in the Mon/real 
Weekly Herald, and we are free to admit — 
if that report discloses the whole of the evi- 
dence —that in England we should not 
send a man to the scaffold on such incon- 
clusive proof of his guilt. But this is a 
matter in which the English Government 
should judge for itself, and with regard to 
which it ought at once and peremptorily to 
reject the claim of any other Government to 
interfere. If by doing so it should endanger 
the maintenance of good relations between 
Great Britain and the United States, it will 
be far better to risk even that peril than to 
incur the certainty of humiliation and dis- 
grace. There is, indeed, a report that it has 
been determined to commute the sentence 
of death in the case of Lynch and M‘Ma- 
hon ; and, if this report is true, a great deal 
of difficulty may be saved. In fact, the 
ground will be cut from under Mr. Seward’s 
feet. But as we only receive this statement 
on the authority of a New York telegram, 
it may still be necessary that we should 
take our stand firmly against pretensions 
which are utterly inconsistent with the 
amity of nations and our own dignity, 


From the Reader, 
GEORGE III. 


Memoirs of the Life and Reign of King 
George III.; with Original Letters of the 
King, and other Unpublished MSS. By 
J. Heneage Jesse. 3 Vols. 8vo. (Tins- 
ley Brothers.) 


As a summary of the manifold memoirs, | 


diaries. journals, and correspondences with 
which the historical literature referring to 
George’s reign abounds, Mr. Jesse’s volumes 
wil! furnish entertainment, if not instruc- 
tion, to many a sexagenarian of our time. 
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Here will such a one find stories that would 
have interested him intensely could he have 
heard them in his boyhood, when they were 
first enacted. To the new and the rising 
generation the book we fear will not prove 
so attractive. The personages who figure 
in the long drama of George’s sixty years’ 
reign have for the most part lost their hold 
upon us. Of the countless mass of readers 
who rush to Mudie’s or the railway stalls, 
who frequent reading-rooms, or subscribe to 
reading clubs, how many care for Bute or 
North, Chatham, Rockingham, or Burke? 
Heroes of a more exciting period, Pit, Fox, 
and Sheridan, even Nelson and Wellington 
are become flat as literary topics. The King, 
who began his career so royally to end it so 
— was, poneen as good a theme for 
1is talents as Mr. Jesse could select. He was 
not only the centre of political life in the 
British Empire at periods of great impor- 
tance, but he was so belauded in his own 
day, and has been so bespattered since, that 
an impartial account of him and his doings 
had become a desideratum, even as a book 
of reference. ‘The impartiality of Mr. Jesse 
is as unquestionable as his industry, and the 
latter quality, so valuable in an historical 
collector, is fully vouched for by the refer- 
ences and foot notes with which every page 
of the work bristles. Want of originality 
in treatment belongs, we think, to the sub- 
ject. No ore could put on record the innu- 
merable anecdotes and episodes that belong 
to an extended reign, and write at the same 
time with the fire and fervour of one in- 
spired. Mr. Jesse at least has clearly not 
made this his aim. He shows that he has no 
poe theory about George III. He 

eheves him to have been an honest gentle- 
man, who has been well abused, and judges 
rightly in bringing together all the authen- 
ticated statements that bear upon the King’s 
life, and which illustrate, not only his habits 
and character, but those of his family and 
friends. The personal history of the mon- 
arch was more romantic than many people 
who think of him as Farmer George are apt 
to suppose. His entrance into the world 
on June 4th, 1738, was premature, and 
occurred at Norfolk House, in St. James’s- 
square, at a time when his father, Frederick 
Prince of Wales, and his grandtather, King 
George II., were at open variance. -So pre- 
carious seemed his hold upon the world that 
the rector of the parish was summoned 
before the day was out to baptise him pri- 
vately. The flickering lamp of his life 
revived, however, sufficiently to burn on for 
eighty-two years. His education was bad, 





if compared to the teaching given in the 
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present day, but was no worse than that of 
contemporary gentlemen, if Charles Town- 
send'’s story be true, that in a debate in 
1766, hardly one Member of the House of 
Commons could tell what Troy weight was. 
Strict notions of morality must bave been 
drilled into the Prince, who came to be as a 
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marriage service was read which invokes a 
blessing upon the wedded like that which 
was bestowed on Abraham and Sarah, when 
His Majesty’s self-possession forsook him, 
and his uneasiness was perceptible to every 
one. An awkward incident occurred, too, 


at the Drawing Room next day, when the 
purblind Earl of Westmoreland mistook 
Lady Sarah for the Queen, and was only 
prevented doing homage by the interference 


King ea not to say intolerant, in 
this respect. Yet in youth he had his pec- 
cant humours, as poor Hannah Lightfoot, the 
Quakeress, found to her cost: The story of | of the bystanders. . 

this young person is quite painful. She was} Among the many private papers to which 
staying with an uncle named Wheeler, a| Mr. Jesse has had the good luck to obtain 
linendraper, near Leicester House, when the | access. few are more interesting than Queen 
Prince, then about eighteen, fell in love with | Charlotte’s own account of her journey from 
her. The notorious Miss Chudleigh, lady-in- | Mecklenburg to St. James's, her reception 
waiting to the Dowager Princess of Wales, | there, and her wedding. The narrative is 
acting as go-between, induced the young | derived from the “ Reminiscences of Mrs. 
girl to quit her uncle’s roof to be married. | Strart, wife of the Archbishop of Armagh, 
She was married — not to the Prince, but | and daughter-in-law of the Earl of Bute.” 
to a man named Axford, who was bribed to| She heard the Queen relate the cireum- 
lend a hand and to quit the bride at the | stances, and she wrote them down at the 
eburch door. Poor Mrs. Axford was imme-|time. It is, of course the hitherto unpub- 
diately installed as the Prince’s mistress at | lished testimony of eye-witnesses to the 
the house of “one Perryn of Knights- | events of the reign that gives this book its 
bridge.” Nothing more was heard of Han- | principal value. By allowing the actors in 
nah, but she is supposed to have died in aj the scenes to speak for themselves, a local 
house on the Hackney Road — “ one of those | colour is given to the history that could not 
large houses surrounded with a high wall | otherwise have been obtained. Sometimes, 
and garden in the district of Cat-and-Mut- | indeed, the faithful reflection of the man- 
ton Fields.” The quiet and respectable Soci- | ners of the time verges on the improper, as 
ety of Friends would doubtless do their | may be seen in the somewhat décolletes an- 
utmost to suppress every record of an event | ecdotes of jokes passed with the King the 
reflecting so scandalously upon them as a! day after his marriage. . 

religious body. The political portion of Mr. Jesse’s his- 











George was on the throne when next he 
suffereil from the tender passion, and in his 
twenty-third year. The object of his love 
was the beautiful and talented Lady Sarah 
Lennox, who, if disappointed at not being 
the mother of kings, was well compensated 





tory is the least important part. It has 
been dealt with before by many competent 
hands, and much of it still remains matter 
of dispute. But wherever the King’s per- 
sonal conduct influenced public affairs, and 
that unfortunately was very often, this book 


in becoming the mother of heroes. The | will be found to throw fresh light upon 
story of her dressing up, at the instigation of | the sulject. With the large number of 
her relatives, in the costume of a shepherd- | readers for amusement this work will find 
ess, and making hay in Holland Park| more favour than rarer histories. The 
when the King rode that way, as he did | vicissitudes of the King’s career through his 
very often, is well known. The King’s | various illnesses, blunders, and misfortunes, 
confidante in this love affair was Lady Susan | form the main topic of the book, clustered 
Strangways, daughter of the earl of Ilches- | around which are notices, some perhaps too 
ter, and who was herself but nineteen.| long, of the men who served, and those 
She showed a hearty relish for mesalliances | who oppose, His Majesty. The num!) er of 
when, three years later, she married O’Brien | letters written by the royal hand is quite 
‘a handsome actor. The King, assisted by | extraordinary, and as they are generally 
a little jealousy of Lord Newbottle, to | very good letters they make an excellent 
whom he found Lady Sarah was attached, | contribution to the history. It is not very 
managed to stifle his love, and in Septem- | generally known that the late King of Han- 
ber, 1761, married plain little Charlotte of | over had instigated Mr. Croker to make 
Mecklenburg. Both Lady Sarah and her | collections of original papers, with a view 
friend Lady Susan were bridesmaids on | to the publication of a history of George 








the occasion. The King kept his counte-| III., that should be a just vindication of that 
nance perfectly until that passage of the|Monarch’s character and conduct. Most 
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of these papers Mr. Jesse appears to have 
seen. Many of them have been published 
in the volumes of the Duke of Buckingham, 
Twiss’s * Life of Lord Eldon,” and books of 
that class. 

‘The letters of the King to Lord Wey- 
mouth, and those to the Howe family, are 
now first made public. Mrs. Howe, sister 
of Earl Howe, was a great friend of the 
King’s. At her house in Grafton street it 
was that Franklin used to go and play 
chess, and talk over the possibility of a 
reconciliation between the Colonies and 
the mother country. “ What are the real 
and substantive grounds of quarrel ?” she 
enquired over the game, not without supe- 
rior instructions. ‘No clashing interests,” 
he replied, “it was rather a matter of 
punctilio, which two or three sensible peo- 
ple might settle in half an hour.” The fair 
diplomatist, who was then in her fi'ty-filth 
year, lived to see the close of the great war 
that taxed her Royal friend’s powers and 
courage more than any other event of his 
reign. In 1814, when he was already dead 
to the world, blind, and imbecile, a living 
tomb, she died at her house in Grafton 
street, at the age of ninety-three, having 
shown to the last “ all the spirit and life of 
a girl, talking, reading, writing, anil playing 
at cards, dressed in powdered hair, triple 
ruffles, and furbelowed gowns, a fine model 
of the costume of the whole Court.” 

Among the many stories which Mr. Jesse 
has got together, the following account of 
the Kine outwitting Pitt is worthy of ex- 
tract. The succession to the primacy, on 
the death of Archbishop Moore, was des- 
tined by the Prime Minister for Tomline, 
while the King desired to give it to Man- 
ners Sutton, Bishop of Norwich, and Dean 
of Windsor. . 

The King received a message from Pitt that 
Archbishop Moore was dead, and that he would 
wait upon His Majesty the next morning. The 
King, suspecting the cause, ordered his horse, 
and rode over to Bishop Sutton, then residing 
at Windsor. He found he was at dinner with 
some friends, and sent in the servant to say 
& gentleman wished to speak to him. The 
Bishop said, immediately, he could not go; 
but something in the servant’s manner made 
him change his determination. When he came 
out, he found the King standing in a little dress- 
ing-room, near the hall door. The King tvok 
him by both hands. “ My lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury (he said), I wish you joy. Not a 
word : back to your guests.” On Pitt’s 
arrival the next day, the King said to him, he 
wae sure he would be glad to have an opportu- 
nity of providing for # most deserving friend 

relative, “A friend, indeed,” said Pitt, 
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“but your Majesty is mistaken as to there being 
any relationship.” The King, not minding him, 
lashed on: “ And then it is such a good thing 
for his twelve children.” ‘This was quite too 
much for the Premier, and he said, “ Bishop 
Prityman I am certainly most anxious to pro- 
mote; but he is not my relative, nor has he 
such a family.” “ Pho! Pho!” said the King, 
“it is not Prityman whom I mean, but Sut- 
ton.” “I should hope,” said Pitt, ‘ that the 
talent and literary eminence” — “It can’t 
be, it can’t be; I have already wished Sutton 
joy, and he must go to Canterbury.” Pitt, it 
seems, was exceedingly angry at having been 
overreached by the King. Lord Sidmouth told 
Dean Milmau that he believed such strong lan- 
guaye had rarely ever passed between a sover- 
eign and his Minister. 


An altercation between Pitt and his mas- 
ter must certainly have been a serious mat- 
ter, and one can hardly help wishing that a 
full account of the interview had been pre- 
served, as an exhibition of the angry pas- 
sions at play under difficult circumsiances. 
It would be easy to multiply entertaining 
extracts, but we prefer sending the reader 
to the book itself, with which he cannot fail 
to be amused. 


From the London Review. 
THE FALL OF THE LEAVES. 


Ir was not merely the exigences of rhyme, 
let us hope, but some subtle sympathy with 
nature, that prompted the* poet, in the se- 
vere prophecy he delivers over the victim 
of sobriety, to liken his fate to that of the 
leaves of autumn — “ Falls as the leaves do 
fall — falls as the leaves do fall, and d es in 
October.” Is there not even a touch of 
yathos in this repetition of the fatal words ? 
Te sounds as if the poet felt it his duty to 
prophecy evil things; but being a man, 
could not but compassionate the culprit. At 
the same time a melancholy prospect is set 
before the impenitent hydrophilist — he be- 
holds on every side the circumstances of 
that death which is to be his own, and thus, 
as it were, dies a double death. Yet even 
in this universal aspect of decay, there isa 
gleam of comfort, if the Italian proverb is 
true which says that sorrow shared is only 
half sorrow. In his woe he will have sharers, 
innumerable as the sands on the sea-shore, 
for October brings on that 


“Cold fall strong 
And weathers grit sad derk to sight ;”” 
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when, as Chaucer notes, the earth is “in 
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The perfume of the woodsin autumn has, 


pover estate” and the “birdes have left| we think, never.been remarked. Every 
their song,” and the “dry woodes” bereft one has noticed the delicious odour of the 
of their green and gracious ornaments reply | ripened apple, pear, and other fruit; and 
to every wind with melancholy wails. And | yet, we venture to say, the incense offered 
yet, although one instinctively shrinks from up by the ripened leaves (for virtually they 
observing the painful progress of decay in | are such), though more delicate and faint, 
all things, there isa solemn beauty in au-| will not be found less grateful by any wan- 


tumn woods which to some minds more than | derer in the woodland. 


compensates for the loss of their summer 
joyousness. Walk forth among their glades 
when the first stray leaves flutter down, one 
by one, you might almost fancy there is 
something tentative and hesitating in the 
way they descend, going forth on an un- 
known path with few companions. And, 
after all, they are but the weaklings, those 
whose life was in the shade from their birth, 
and who contributed nothing to the general 
beauty, except, perhaps, in the eye of some 
over-particuiar poet. Let them fall. The 
foliage is observed to have become meagre 
and thin; little heaps of rusty leaves are 
raked away fiom beneath the boughs, but 
the change has in it nothing as yet of splen- 
dour. The brooks are loaded with saturat- 
ed leaves; to the slightest semblance of a 
sunbeam a sanguine bird, here and there, is 
heard to give a piping welcome and sudden- 
ly to relapse into disconsolate silence, as 
perceiving how transitory was the gleam. 
Soon the moist warmth of the atmosphere 
gives place ; the skies grow more clear of 
clouds, and one perceives that it grows chilly 
apace: itis even “cold o’ nights.” Now, 
in these drier times, we can detect faint 
vapours rising from the fields, deepening 
opaque!y in coombes and valleys, and cling- 
ing in pallid wreaths around the skirts and 
among the branches of the woodlands. In 
less level shires, towards the north, the 
knolls lift their heads above the low-lying 
mists, like islands above a hazy sea.’ Look- 
ing from one of their summits, you see here 
and there a tree-top half emerging, like the 
spars of a stranded ship; and beyond, you 
perceive a village spire and pointed gables 
— landmarks, as it were, of a submerged 
town. All this time nature takes advantage 
of the vaporous screen which veils the for- 
est to pursue her unrelenting labours. You 
will see, by-and-by, when the northern 
breeze has blown the mists away out to sea, 
that autumn, at least, has discovered the 
philosopher’s stone, and can transmute, at 

leasure, whatever she touches into gold. 

he forest stands forth as a monarch in Ty- 
rean dyes, resplendent in purple, crimson, 
and gold. There is no room for sadness be - 
fore a spectacle of so much beauty, set off 
in so many varying hues. 
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Sometimes, on re- 
turning from such a ramble, we have known 
persons to be questioned touching that beau- 
tiful perfume they used— the perfume be- 
ing nothing other than the scent of the 
withering leaves. The most striking feature 
of the autumnal forest is, however, the gor- 
geous hues in which it is draped. More 
than one poet looking on its splendours has 
compared them to those of evening, and 
called it “ the sunset of the year.” So sings 
Aubrey de Vere, who employs a still more 
original but not less suitable image, in a 
poem recommending Chaucer to the reader, 
in spring, in summer, and 


“On lonely evenings in dull Novembers, 
When streams run choked under skies of 
lead, 
And on forest hearths the year’s last embers, 
Wind-heaped and glowing, lie yellow and 
red.” 


Not as yet have the winds altogether heaped 
up the leafy pyres; we still can admire the 
trees in their gorgeous raiment. Some of 
them, indeed, appear almost as if they were 
enveloped in flames which burned not; 
pale yellow in these, duskily red in those. 
How they stand out against the dark back- 
ground of the pines and evergreens! In 
glancing over the array of forest, one notices 
how the outline of the several trees, is 
“picked out” in different colours; the 
central masses may be still verdant or 
already bare, but the profile or contour of 
the branches has its wavy line of gold or 
crimson. And, on closer examination, it is 
plain that each tree retains certain individu- 
al characters now as at all other times. 
Even when completely denuded of foliage, 
with not one leaf left upon it, the observ- 
ant eye can readily distinguish the genus 
by the peculiarities of the twigs and 
branches, their greater or less slightness, 
number, and the angles they make with the 
main trunk itself. So also does the colour- 
ing of the leaf give some indication of the 
tree on which it grows. Look at the oak, 
monarch of our forests, it does not con- 
descend to flaunt in gay and gaudy hues; 
its foliage gets a hardy, bronzed appear- 


ance, like the skin of men who have suf- 
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fered hardships and rough usage from the 
weather. The close-grained beech, being a 
grade lower, shows itself a degree more 
influenced by the season; but it goes no 
further than a rusty red, and stiffly retains 
its not very ornamental mantle all winter 
through, as if it was useful at the least. 
And, by the way, old Evelyn was of the 
same opinion, “ being gathered,” he says, 
“somewhat before they are frost-bitten, 
these leaves afford the best and easiest 
mattresses in the world to lay under our 
quilts instead of straw (!), because, besides 
their tenderness and loose lying together, 
they continue sweet for seven or eight 
years long, before which time straw be- 
comes musty and hard. They are thus 
used by divers persons of quality in Dau- 
phiny, and in Switzerland. I have some- 
times lain on them to ‘my very great 
refreshment : so as of this tree it may prop- 
erly be said, Si’va domus, cubilia frondes, 
the wood as house, the leaves a bed.” But, 
passing from a mere material consideration 
of this kind, cast a glance upon that ash 
which stands beside the beech, graceful 
and tall. Its pinnate leaves are palely 
yellow, and drop off speedily from their 
articulations, in order that this hard-wood 
tree shall not appear exceedingly affected 
by the change. Rapidly, too, flutter down 
the smaller leaves of the lofty elm: so that 
no large masses of foliage shall be trans- 
muted, to shame with their brilliancy ‘the 
venerable forest sage. Trees of softer grain 
revel in brilliant displays of colour. The 
poplar becomes bright yellow; the aspen 
is trequently chequered brown and green 
from top to root, and sets up an extra 
tremble of delight at its own appearance, 
for the Highland legend is a mistake, which 
tells us that it was the wood from which 
the Cross was male, and that its trembling 
arises on that account. But we have seen 
some sycamores and horse-ckestnuts which 
have been surpassel by none, and have 
had few equals, in the gorgeous splendour 
of their array. Their broad leaves burned 
with the most brilliant tinge of yellow, 
deepening into orange, and they retained a 
vast quantity of them, so that every bough 
was fliming and every twig flaunted a broad 
pennon. A few leaves of unusually bright 
green, hectic, as it were, before their 
change, served to set off the gongeousness 
of the rest. We could find nothing com- 
parable, save when a flock of the beautiful 
orange “ orioles,” descending upon a tree. 
amid the fields of Maryiand, alight with 
extended winys, and make it one flash of 
splendour. And when they’ abandon it, 

















after a little, one or two going first, then 
others and others following, they supply 
the only picture to which we can liken the 
departure of those brilliant leaves from the 
boughs on the strong wing of the breeze. 
In smaller trees, and shrubs and brambles 
even, instances of brilliant colouring will 
be seen, yellow, red, and purple, and some 
are scarlet as the scarlet tanagar of Ameri- 
ca. But upon these we may not insist, 
neither can we do more than allude to 
the blush of hips-and-haws that crimsons 
autumnal hedgerows, the brilliant bunches 
of berries that flash out from the moun- 
tain ash in our northern countries, or, in 
our southern shires, the exquisite con- 
trast shown in the fruit of the spindle-tree 
when the beautiful purple seed-vessel opens 
to display the brilliant orange seeds. 

Enough, however, has been said, we 
trust, to dissipate the idea that autumnal 
woods are nought but scenes of mourning 
and desolation. 


From the Examiner, 


Nooks and Corners of English Life, Past 
and Present. By John Timbs, Author of 
‘Strange Stories of the Animal World,’ 
‘Things not Generally Known, &e. 
With Illustrations... Griffith and Farran. 


None of the many other books which Mr. 
Timbs has constructed out of a long life’s 
curious reading and dilizent note-taking are 
more attractive than this. In it are grouped 
a great number and very pleasant variet 
of facts. under six heads: * Early English 
Lif,’ + Castle Life,’ ‘ Household Autiqui- 
ties,’ ‘ Peasant Life,’ ‘ Cus:oms and Ceremo- 
nies,’ and ‘ Historic Sketenes.’ Well print- 
ed and furnished with half-a-dozen pretty 
pictures, it is entitled to a plice among the 
Christmas gift-books. It is also solid enough 
tor use as a school-book. 

It begins with description of the dwelling 
place: of the early Britons, and of the state 
of civilization among the Britons before and 
after the Roman colonization. ‘Then follow 
chapters on the domestic file of the Saxons, 
and on ‘Meals — British, Anglo-Roman, 
and Saxon.’ Pleasant gossip of the same 
sort, about manners and customs at later 
periods of English history, are given in la- 
ter chapters. [his — giving evidence of the 
way in which Mr. Timbs compactly repeats 
what other recent writers have told at 
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greater length — is from a chapter on house- 
furniture in the middle ages: 


The seats were mostly forms, but chairs were | 
sometimes used. A Ms. of the fourteenth cen- 
tury has this item: “ ‘To put wainscote above 
the dais in the king’s hall, and to make a fine 
large and well sculptured chair.” The early 
chair was a single scat without arms. The 
fauldstenel (fauteuil in modern French) was 
originally a folding stool of the curule form, but 
afterwards the form alone was preserved ; ex- 
amples remain from the time of Dagobert up to 
a late period. Dagobe:t’s seat is considered by 
some to be of much greater antiquity than his 
time, and the back and arms are certainly of a 
later period than the rest. The so-called Glas- 
tonbury chair is much to be commended for 
simplicity of form, perfect strength, and adap- 
tation for comfort. 

In the earlier times, chairs and benches were 
not stuffed, but had cushions to sit upon and 
cloths spread over them. Afterwards, as the 
workmanship improved, they were stuffed snd 
covered with tapestry, leather, or velvet. The | 
forms and workmanship of these seats were gen- 
erally very rude, but the stuffs that covered them 
were of great richness and value, and tastefally | 
trimmed with fringes and gimps, fastened with 
large brass studs or nails. 

The description of the furniture in the great 
chamber at ancl the seat of Sir Robert 
Kytson, temp. Henry VII, enumvrates very 
minutely the various articles; among which 
are, the carpet, the tables, the cupboards, the 
chairs, the stools, two great chairs, silk and vel- 
vet coverings, curtains to the windows and 
doors, a great screen, the fire irons, branches 
for light, &e. 


Tue reaction against the old fashioned Dryas- 
dust school of history is full of danger to sound 
knowledge. Contempt for the mere dry bones 
of history, and a passion for clothing them in 
such apparel as may fit them for the most super- 
ficial and inattentive mind, are perilous condi- 
tions. The love of making histories as lively 
and light as romances tends to make them about 
as trustworthy as romances. When pigmies 


read the books of a great writer like Mr. Car- 


NOOKS AND CORNERS 


| Colbert, in 1646. 





lyle, they see that he denounces Dryasdusts, 
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The floors, which at an early period were laid 
with rushes, were at a later one covered with a 
carpet, called the bord carpet. Still, carpets 
were used very early in the castles and man- 
sions of the wealthy. ‘The manufacture of car- 
pets is of great antiquity : we read of them in 
the sacred writings, they were found in the ruins 


_ of Pompeii, they were introduced from the East 


to Spain, fiom Spain they passed to France 


/and England, and when Eleanor of Castile ar- 


rived in London, in 1255, the rooms of her abode 


| were covered with carpets; they were used gen- 


erally in the palace in the reign of Edward III. 
Turkey carpets were first advertised for sale in 
London in 1660. The manufacture of carpets 
was introduced into France by the celebrated 
A manufactory was opened 
in England during the reign of Henry VIIL, 
but this branch of industry was not permanently 


| established until 1685, when the revocation of 


the Edict of Nantes drove half a million of Pro- 
testants from France, many of whom, settling 
in this country, established the mauufacture of 


| carpets. Brussels carpets were introduced from 


Tournay into Kidderminster in 1745. 


The last section of Mr. Timbs’s volume is 
of a very miscellaneous character. He gos- 


| sips about the traditions of battle-fields and 


other memorable localities, describes some 
famous mansions and their famous occu- 
pants, draws, from Mr. Riley’s recent trans- 
lation of the old *‘ French Chronicle of Lon- 


|don,’ fresh matter about Fair Rosamond, 


and uses other new publications for gossip 
about the Grand Remonstrance, Cavaliers 


and Roundheads, and so forth. 


and that his style is full of vigor and vivacity. 
But they do not sce that he has himself gone 
through tenfold more than Dryasdust toil and 
labour and plodding. ‘They do not notice his 
almost oppressive accuracy as to a date or a 
name or a circumstance . So they write trashy, 
windy, thin, blundering scraps of books, like 
leading articles inflated, and think that they are 
filling history with new blood and spirit. — Sat- 
urday Review. 











